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CORNELIA 


CHAPTER. T 
A CHANCE MEETING 


ORNELIA slammed the schoolhouse door 
behind her and started down the long flight 
of steps leading to the street, flinging her coat 
about her, and twisting her arms into the sleeves 
as she went. At the foot of the stairs she paused, 
gathered her brief petticoats — distracted by the 
winter winds — into smaller compass, buttoned 
them securely within the decorous confines of her 
coat, and pulled her red Tam o’ Shanter down 
over her ears. From the under side of her cuff she 
detached a cherished piece of gum, put it into 
her mouth, and began chewing vigorously. Her 
red mittens dangled from a tape through the wrist 
opening of the sleeves. Into these she thrust her 
hands, and then, plunging her hands into the 
pockets, started off at a brisk pace down the dingy 
street toward her home. 
Neither in appearance nor in manner did Cor- 
nelia convey to the casual observer any hint of her 
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exalted social standing in the crowded Dutch set- 
tlement of the West Side where she lived. Even 
those who knew her well found it hard to believe 
that her mother was the daughter of an ancient 
and aristocratic family in the old country, and 
that her father, the Dominie, was not only the 
spiritual adviser and shepherd of his large parish, 
but the virtual head of the entire Dutch colony in 
the great city where he lived. Though Dutch was 
spoken in their family, and familiarly among the 
people of the parish, Cornelia was thoroughly, 
nay, almost aggressively, American. She spoke 
English, and a great deal of it, among her com- 
panions, and was considered a person of low 
taste and vulgar tendencies by her pretty elder 
sister, who sustained the gentility of the family. 

It must be admitted that Cornelia was not 
beautiful. She was long of limb, small of features, 
tempestuous of clothes, and at the tender age of 
eleven had already adopted an attitude of scorn 
toward efforts at mere personal pulchritude. She 
admired her pretty sister without envy and with 
no spirit of emulation. 

“You dress up the outside of your head, Sigg 
she had said upon one historic occasion when 
such matters were under discussion; “I work on 
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the inside of mine.” And she ran her round comb 
through her thick thatch of hair, leaving a defiant 
hedge of it standing upright, to emphasize her 
disdain of what she called “prinking.” Her pretty 
sister, whose name was Amelia, had been goaded 
to a biting rejoinder. 

“When you are older, Cornelia, you will learn 
that brains without looks won’t get a woman 
anywhere. Brains and looks will take her clear to 
the end of the line,” she said. 

To this Cornelia had replied with egotism and 
impertinence, “‘It’ll take both of us to get any- 
where, then, you for looks and me for brains!” 

That Cornelia had an unbecoming faith in her 
own convictions could not be denied. Her gentle 
father, the Dominie, found her a strange and 
amusing puzzle, to which he hoped the solution 
would sometime appear. Her mother’s attitude 
toward her was affectionate but bewildered. To 
her elder brother she was simply “the squab,” 
and to the parish, and her friends, strangely and 
unaccountably dear. 

On this particular day Cornelia had been de- 
tained after school by the principal, who mani- 
fested an ungovernable curiosity in regard to her 
absences from school. It had taken her some time 
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and taxed her ingenuity to satisfy him as to re- 
cent episodes, and when she at last escaped from 
the schoolhouse the winter sun was already near- 
ing the level line of the Elevated Railroad track, 
behind which it sank to rest each night. | 

The street down which Cornelia passed was 
not an inviting one. It was bordered on either side 
with small, grim-looking, frame houses, many of 
them standing so far below the level of the side- 
walk that the passer-by was afforded a complete 
view of their modest interiors through the upper 
part of the windows. There was little privacy in 
this part of the city. The children, swarms of 
them, were playing in the street, hitching on de- 
livery wagons, distracting the drivers, impeding 
the progress of pedestrians, and filling the wintry 
air with their shouts. 

Cornelia, threading her way through these per- 
ils, had reached the middle of the second block 
beyond the schoolhouse, and was swinging along 
at a lively gait, when the door of one of the dingy 
cottages was flung suddenly and violently open, 
and a small, red-headed boy dashed up the three 
steps to the street level and bolted directly into 
her. The sidewalk was treacherous with patches 
of ice and was bordered with a rampart of sooty, 
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wet snow. Cornelia, thus assaulted, doubled to- 
gether like a jack-knife, and sat down heavily in 
the snow-bank. But though she lost her footing 
she retained her presence of mind. With aston- 
ishing swiftness she inserted a mitten down the 
back of the boy’s neck, and brought him to earth 
with her. 

“What do you mean, Redhead!” she de- 
manded, shaking him vigorously, “knocking 
down people in the street like as if they were ten- 
pins in an alley!” 

“Ow! Ow!” roared her victim, “I did n’t go to! 
Leggo! Leggo o’ me, I say!” 

At this point a stout, motherly-looking Irish 
woman appeared in the doorway of her house, 
with her apron flung protectingly over a squirm- 
ing bundle in her arms, and raised an admonishing 
voice. 
¢ “Here, you, Tim Ahern; 1’ll warm you equal 
to a fire, an’ no thanks to coal, ayther! Help the 
lady up, you spalpeen, an’ come here till I learn 
you manners!” Thus adjured, Tim squirmed 
from Cornelia’s relaxing grasp, and not waiting 
for the promised attentions, fled up the street out 
of sight in a twinkling. 

“Bad luck to it!” remarked his mother as she 
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gazed helplessly after him. ‘‘He’ll have to wait for 
his warmin’, but he’ll sleep cozy to-night, I prom- 
ise you!” Then she turned her attention to Cor- 
nelia, who had risen and was twisting herself 
spirally in an effort to shake the snow and mud 
from her coat. 

“Just wait till I put the baby down,” she said 
_comfortingly, “an? I’ll sweep you up a bit! You 
bein’ in the front of yoursilf, it’s not raisonable at 
all that you should be tidyin’ yoursilf up in the 
rear!’”’ She stepped inside the door as she spoke, 
deposited the baby, and returned with a broom. 
She closed the door carefully behind her, whacked 
the broom resoundingly against the side of the 
house to get the dust out, and swept the coat 
with such vigor that Cornelia was constrained to 
preserve her balance by hollowing her back and 
projecting her stomach. Even with this precaution 
the impact of the broom caused her to stagger. 

Meanwhile the baby, resentful of neglect, 
raised an indignant protest. In this coincidence 
Cornelia saw opportunity for a polite release. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Ahern,” she gasped, each 
word emphasized by a whack of the broom; “I’m 
sure I’m clean enough now — your b-baby is 


crying.” 
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“Come in, then, an’ sit a bit, dear,” urged Mrs. 
Ahern hospitably, “an’ dry yoursilf! Sure, the 
dirt’s mostly off, but you’re as wet as wet! An’ 
whativer will your ma say, an’ you comin’ home 
as if you’d been sittin’ in a washtub all afternoon 
—or a horse-trough, maybe!” 

It was the baby that lured Cornelia irresistibly 
into the little cottage. Cornelia loved babies. She 
had spent many an ecstatic hour in the houses 
of her father’s parishioners, nursing their stolid 
Dutch offspring, and she felt qualified to meet any 
problem in child welfare that might present itself. 

While Mrs. Ahern hung her coat beside the 
stove to dry, she went to the cradle and explored 
the squirming, indignant, and vociferous bundle. 

*‘Something’s the matter with this child,” ob- 
served Cornelia with an experienced air as she 
rolled the bundle over and patted an available 
section of it soothingly. 

“‘T don’t know whativer it can be,” sighed Mrs. 
Ahern, “but something it is, though not a pin 
stickin’ in, as I have raison to know. She’s been 
goin’ on like that, off an’ on, all day. Sugar is not 
sweeter, nor angels more pleasant an’ cheerful 
than hersilf on most days, but this day of the 
world I’m just driven wild with the noise of her! 
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Sure she’ll not let me put her down a minute by 
the clock.” : 

“Her nose is running,” announced Cornelia, 
observing a small peak which reared itself beside 
the open crater of the baby’s mouth. 

“Tt is, indade,” observed Mrs. Ahern, deftly 
wiping it, and by so doing greatly augmenting 
the howls. “‘What else would it be doin’ with the 
tears runnin’ down both within an’ without? Sure 
it’s a wonder to me where they get all the juice 
that’s in ’em.”’ 

“Let me take her,” said Cornelia; “I can al- 
most always quiet babies. You have to know just 
how to handle them, of course,” she added with 
kindly condescension, as she lifted the bundle in 
her arms. ? 

‘A truer word niver was spoke,” agreed Mrs. 
Ahern, as she drew a low wooden chair beside the 
stove and opened the oven door. “Sit down while 
you’re standin’ up, an’ warm her feet.” 

Cornelia sat down and turned the baby’s toes 
toward the oven. 

“Tt’s not a colicky cry,” she stated with con- 
viction; ‘that’s harder and more sudden, and it 
stops in between. And it isn’t pins either— that’s 
screams.” She swayed her knees sideways as she 
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turned back the covers and exposed two curled- 
up, tiny legs. “Her feet are warm,” she added, 
continuing the diagnosis; ‘“‘maybe she’s hungry.” 

“Hungry she may be,” admitted Mrs. Ahern, 
“but if so, *tis an unnatural appetite. I fed her 
not half an hour gone.” 

Cornelia stuck an inquiring finger into the little 
mouth and explored the gums. 

“Tt might be teeth,” she hazarded. “How old 
is she?” 

“Four months an’ six days,” said Mrs. Ahern 
proudly, “an’ as strong as a young camel — 
which can carry its own weight, an’ has no end of 
stomachs, I’m told.” 

The baby was now vigorously sucking Cor- 
nelia’s finger. Its toes were curling and uncurling 
themselves in the grateful heat from the oven, and 
the noises had dwindled to an occasional outburst. 

“There, you see,” said Cornelia, “she just 
wanted to be cuddled.” She turned the baby over 
on its stomach, gave it another finger to suck, and 
with the released hand patted it rhythmically in 
time to the swaying motion of her knees, croon- 
ing gently and tunelessly meanwhile. 

Mrs. Ahern watched her with admiration. 
“It’s you that has the way with you,” she com- 
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mented. ‘Sure the sound of you is as sootherin’ 
as the buzzin’ of flies on the window of a hot day 
in summer! The little darlint is all but asleep this 
instant minute. [’ll put my boy’s supper on to boil 
while you’re mindin’ her. Pat himself should be 
back soon, I’m thinkin’. He’s gone to pick up a 
bit of coal on the tracks for his mother, she havin’ 
none whativer but what’s in the stove an’ a shov- 
elful more in the scuttle. It’s as much as iver if 
I get the potatoes boiled with what’s left,” she 
added, stirring the fire cautiously and peering 
into the stove and then anxiously out of the win- 
dow. “I hope he’ll not be long comin’ nor empty- 
handed when he does come, for it’s a cold night 
promised.” 

“The stores are open until after six,’ com- 
mented Cornelia. “‘Can’t your husband go and 
get some when he gets home if your boy does n’t 
find any?” 

Mrs. Ahern looked embarrassed. “I’m not ex- 
pectin’ himsilf here at all the night,” she said 
shortly. ‘‘He’s — he’s — well, I’ve lost him, in a 
manner of speakin’.” 

Cornelia was wide-eyed with sympathy. “Lost 
him!” she said. ‘ You don’t mean he’s dead?” 

“Well, not to say ayther dead or lost exactly,” 
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admitted Mrs. Ahern. “Maybe he’s not more 
than mislaid, but leavin’ me with all the worries 
of a widow an’ none of her chances, as you might 
say.” 

Cornelia was mystified. “If you are really a 
widow,” she said, with the authority of one to 
whom the problems of the poor were a matter of 
daily discussion at home, “you can get help from 
the city, if you need it. Of course, with these chil- 
dren—” The child stirred in her lap and Cornelia 
broke off her sentence and resumed her crooning. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ahern, ‘‘there’s widows an’ 
widows; there’s widows by death, an’ widows by 
divorce, an’ widows by desertion, an’ it’s mesilf 
that may be two of them three kinds at once, for 
all I know. I ain’t seen him these two months an’ 
I ain’t divorced from him — I know that.” 

Cornelia was distressed. “I’m sure,” she said, 
“if you are two kinds of a widow you ought to 
have more help than just a plain one.” 

Mrs. Ahern shook her head. “‘Sorra a lot o’ 
good it does me, bein’ ayther one kind or two,” 
she said regretfully, “and surely it does seem a 
pity to be put to all the trouble with none of the 
benefits whativer.” 

Cornelia meditated for a moment; then she 
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said hopefully: “If you were only a Dutch Re- 
formed, now. You don’t happen to be one, do 
you? I’ve never seen you at our church.” 

Mrs. Ahern laughed immoderately — “Dutch 
Reformed, is it?” she cried, “and me with a 
brogue on me as strong as pickled herring, and 
not long from the old sod itself! No, my dear, I’m 
an Irish Catholic, but it’s little good I get from 
my religion ayther. I can’t go to church at all, 
an’ by this an’ by that, 1’m about as good a 
Catholic as I am widow.” 

“Dear, dear,” commented Cornelia sympa- 
thetically, “and, of course, being a Catholic, you 
probably can’t be saved when you die, either!” 

“What’s that?” Mrs. Ahern bristled, “‘Catho- 
lics not saved? Even a poor one stands a better 
chance than them Protestants!”’ 

Cornelia shook her head. “My father says —” 
she began, but got no further in theological ex- 
position, for the door opened at this moment and 
a thin, freckled-faced, red-haired boy of thirteen 
came in, followed by Tim. He had a basket on 
his arm which his mother eagerly seized while 
Tim, observing the visitor, quickly disappeared 
into a back room. Cornelia and the boy stared 
at each other in surprise. 
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“Hello, Cornelia,” said the boy shyly. 

“Hello, Pat,” said Cornelia, not shyly at all. 

“Well, listen to that now,” said Mrs. Ahern; 
**so you know my boy Pat!” 

.“He’s in my room at school,” Cornelia ex- 
plained, “but I did n’t know where he lived.” 

Mrs. Ahern was carefully estimating the coal 
in Pat’s basket. “Was that all you could find, Pat 
darlin’?” she asked, anxiety in her voice. “Sure 
there’s not enough to last the night, let alone the 
potatoes to-morrow mornin’. Whativer will we do 
atiall!’’ : 

“T could n’t get any more,” said Pat; “‘a cop 
chased me an’ said he’d clap me in the lock-up if 
he ever laid his two eyes on me again an’ me on 
the railroad tracks!” 

“The saints help us!” gasped his mother, sink- 
ing into a chair. “Whativer will we do, then? 
Sure, it’s little good the coal does them lying on 
the tracks, here a piece and there a piece, an’ 
we’ve had no other since your poor father left 
Tt Fil ue 
Cornelia rose up suddenly with the baby in her 
arms. “Here,” she said abruptly to Mrs. Ahern, 
“you take the baby. I wish my father could get 
hold of that Mr. Ahern once — he’d fix him!” 
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Mrs. Ahern cuddled the baby’s head into her 
neck and swayed soothingly. “I suppose it do be 
hard on a man after all,” she said, wiping her 
eyes furtively on a corner of the baby’s wrap- 
pings, ‘‘an’ him with so many mouths to feed, an’ 
a new baby ivery now an’ again bringin’ an impty 
stomach an’ a comin’ appetite along with him! 
It’s small wonder indeed they get a bit discour- 
aged. Sure men is only big boys that niver grow 
up in ae but size, an’ that you’ll find out 
when you’re older, my dear.” 

But Cornelia was impatient of philosophy. She 
snatched her coat from the hook and flung it 
impetuously over her shoulders. “Pat,” she said, 
with authority, “you take your basket and come 
along with me.” And before Mrs. Ahern could 
enter a word of protest, she had disappeared 
with Pat in the gathering twilight. 


The street lights were already winking in the 
frosty air when, ten minutes later, Cornelia and 
Pat reached the corner where the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, of which the Dominie was pastor, 
reared its modest spire. The church auditorium 
proper was flanked by portions of the edifice de- 
voted to the more secular activities of the parish. 
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There was a large room at the back used for a 
Sunday School and for prayer meetings, and on 
week days for the Ladies’ Aid Society. Upon oc- 
casion it was also the scene of church suppers and 
sociables. A kitchen in the basement below was 
adjoined by a boiler room, and coal-storage space 
had been secured by means of a one-story addi- 
tion extended laterally from the main body of the 
church, thus affording opportunity for the deliv- 
ery of coal directly from a driveway on its east 
side. 

There was no entrance to the coal bins except 
through the basement boiler room. There was a 
small window on the drive through which the 
chute was projected when coal was being deliv- 
ered, but it had proven so inadequate to lighten 
the murky interior of the bins that a skylight had 
been supplied in addition. 

Back of the church was the parsonage, a two- 
story frame house, differing little from its neigh- 
bors except for the distinction of a coat of green 
paint like that on the church itself. 

Between the church and parsonage there was a 
narrow passage which led to the kitchen entrance 
and the Dominie’s back yard. There were no 
windows looking out upon this passageway either 
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in the church or the parsonage, and Cornelia 
had found it admirably adapted to unobtrusive 
escapes upon occasions when her absence had 
seemed desirable. 

Up to the time of their arrival at the church 
Cornelia had given no intimation of her purposes 
to Pat. Now, however, she paused and delivered 
the following explanation. “Pat,” said she, “I’m 
going to help you out on the coal. ‘The church has 
got a lot of it locked up where it is n’t doing any 
one any good. They can spare some just as well as 
not. You come along and do just as I tell you.” 

Already in his brief career several policemen 
had come, unsought, within the circle of Pat’s 
acquaintance, and he had no desire to enlarge 
his social opportunities in this direction. “Looky 
here, Cornelia,” he said, backing up against the 
hydrant, “I ain’t goin’ to be led into no scrap 
with the cops! I got put off of the tracks this very 
night, an’ last week I was nearly drownded in a 
catch basin when they was waitin’ round for me. 
I ain’t lookin’ for no more trouble, I ain’t.” 

““Well,”’ said Cornelia contemptuously, “then 
you’re going to let the baby freeze, are you — 
just because you’re afraid! Shucks! You have n’t 
got the backbone of an angleworm! Don’t you 
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suppose the church is always sending coal and 
things to folks in trouble?” 

“Yes — but” — Pat demurred — “they done 
it theirselves, did n’t they? Why don’t you ask 
’em first?” 

“Humph,” said Cornelia impatiently, “if they 
do it themselves it’s right, isn’t it? But if I 
should ask for it, it would take a meeting of the 
deacons, and then they’d have to investigate, and 
besides, you’ve got the wrong religion. The baby 
would be frozen up as hard as a stick of rock 
candy before the coal would get there, and then 
what good would it do? I’ll bet a thousand dollars 
a thawed-out baby is no good!” 

Pat wavered and Cornelia pushed her advan- 
tage. “Anyway, if it comes to that, I’d rather 
freeze up the deacons,” she said. “But they’ll 
never know the coal’s gone unless you give it 
away.” 

“Well,” said Pat feebly, ““maybe you’re more 
friendly with the perlice than what I be.” 

“Of course I am,” said Cornelia proudly, “and 
my father knows the Mayor besides. Come 
along.” z 

At the entrance to the passageway Cornelia 
paused. “Wait in here,” she whispered, and 
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disappeared. A few minutes later she rejoined 
Pat equipped with a hatchet, a wooden pail, and 
a piece of clothes-line, all of which she had ex- 
tracted from the parsonage cellar. 

The fence which bounded the lot line ran 
through the passageway, and was only a foot or 
so from the church wall. Cornelia drew Pat after 
her down the dark tunnel until she had reached 
the point where the church extension began. Here 
she paused, handed the pail and hatchet to Pat, 
hung the rope around her neck, and, with the 
assurance of one on familiar territory, began to 
climb. From the top of the fence she flung herself 
on her stomach upon the gently sloping roof, and 
by dint of much waving of legs in the air, suc- 
ceeded at last in gaining a foothold. 

Once safely established, she thrust her head 
over the eaves and dangled the rope into the 
darkness below. “Sst — Sst!” she signaled; “put 
the hatchet into the pail and tie the pail to the 
rope, and [ll pull it up. Then climb up yourself.” 

Cornelia was now thoroughly enjoying herself. 
The secrecy, the danger of discovery, the dra- 
matic tensity of the situation gave her delightful 
thrills. ““Ssh!”? she whispered, ecstatically to Pat 
as he clambered up beside her with his basket; 
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“it’s just like Jean Valjean in the Bishop’s garden 
when he stole the candlesticks and got away over 
the wall!” Cornelia’s reading, under her father’s 
direction, had been beyond that of the average 
West Side child of her age, and she had made 
some ethical deductions therefrom which would 
have surprised him had he known. 

“Stole from the Bishop!” gasped Pat. “My 
eye! Did the perlice get him?” 

“Oh, it was all right,’ Cornelia assured him; 

“he ought to have had ’em. The Bishop thought 
so too — he said he could keep ’em. Now, hush up 
and tend to business.” 
She took the hatchet noiselessly from the 
wooden pail, crept toward the skylight and began 
to pry it open. Fortunately for their purpose, it 
was not very securely fastened. They got it open 
without much difficulty, and peered down into 
the black chasm below. 

“JT wonder how far down the coal is,”’ whis- 
pered Cornelia; “it’s as dark as a stack of black 
cats! What would you think of letting yourself 
down by your hands, Pat, and finding out?” 

‘Murder! No!” Pat returned; “‘sure I’d need 
wings to get mesilf out again.” 

They were kneeling on the two sides of the 
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opening, straining their eyes into the blackness, 
when there was a sudden noise below, and a shaft 
of light gleamed across the darkness from the 
open door of the boiler room. Cornelia and Pat 
flattened themselves on their stomachs beside the 
skylight, and waited in breathless silence until 
the sound of coal being shoveled into a furnace 
had ceased, and there was the echo of receding 
footsteps and the sound of a closing street door. 

“That was the janitor,” whispered Cornelia 
under her breath; “it’s lucky you were n’t dan- 
gling by your hands when he opened the door.” 
She giggled irrepressibly. 

Pat felt his hair rise. “Do you know him?” 
he gasped; “‘is he a friend of yours?” 

“TIT — know him, of course,”’ admitted 
Cornelia, “but I can’t say we’re exactly intimate. 
He’s a regular old Levite. He would n’t so much 
as help a cat if it fell among thieves!” Cornelia 
was vindictive, skeptical, and informed. She had 
once housed a large family of alley cats in the 
church cellar for several days before the janitor 
had found it out. 

By this time the clothes-line had been securely 
tied to the handle and the pail let down through 
the opening. It took the combined and persistent 
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efforts of both children to produce even meager 
results. The pail scraped along over the coal with- 
out taking up more than a piece or two, and it 
was some time before Pat’s basket was filled. 
When at last the task was accomplished, they 
closed the skylight and climbed cautiously down 
to earth. | 

“Now,” said Cornelia to Pat as they parted at 
the entrance of the passageway, “‘scoot for home 
with that coal and see that thou tellest no man!” 

Pat obeyed with alacrity, and Cornelia punc- 
tiliously returned the clothes-line, the pail, and 
the hatchet to the cellar, and herself to the bosom 
of her family. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 
HEN Pat reached home with the basket 


of coal, he found his mother bending anx- 
iously over the baby who was by this time quite 
evidently sick. The fire had already burned low 
and the room was cold. She looked up at him re- 
proachfully. 

“Where have you been gallivantin’ off to all 
this time?” she demanded, not noticing the bas- 
ket, “and whativer did that tonguey little Miss 
want with you, anyway?” For answer Pat pointed 
to the coal. Mrs. Ahern seized the poker, rattled 
down the ashes, and mended the fire, asking no 
questions until she had finished. Then, ““Wheriver 
did you get it at all, darlin’?” she demanded in a 
mollified tone. 

“Her,” Pat responded laconically. 

“Vou’re not namin’ Cornelia?” Mrs. Ahern’s 
inflection indicated incredulity. 

Pat nodded. 

“There now!” ejaculated Mrs. Ahern, “but 
+ is hersilf as has the heart of gold, surely! In- 
deed and indeed it must have been the Blessed 
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Mother of God hersilf that guided Tim to be but- 
tin’ into her the way he did to bring her under 
our roof this day! An’ the way she had with the 
baby! Like the mother of siven instead of a slip 
of a child — for the wisdom in her!”’ 

Relieved to find no further explanations neces- 
sary, Pat put the kettle on to boil, and he and 
Tim sat down not long after to their supper of 
potatoes and salt while Mrs. Ahern nursed the 
fretful child, unmindful of her own needs. 

Morning brought fresh problems of food, but 
there was at least coal enough to last for the 
day, and Mrs. Ahern was used to thankfulness for 
present favors and a large dependence upon the 
unforeseen. “Sure,” she was wont to say to Pat, 
with a mixture of similes, but much faith, “I’ve 
lived long, an’ scraped the bottom of the barrel 
many a time, but I never yet came bang up 
against a solid stone wall that there wasn’t a 
hole in it big enough to crawl through — and so 
*t will be this time.”’. : 

Cornelia, consumed with interest in her newly 
found protégés, stepped in the next morning on 
her way to school to see how the baby was. 

Mrs. Ahern met her at the door with both 
hands outstretched. ‘“‘Sure,” she cried, “you’re 
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as welcome as a full meal to an impty stomach, 
an’ ’tis mesilf that knows how welcome that is— 
none better! Come in, dear, an’ see the nice fire 
burnin’ with the beautiful coal you sent.” 

“How’s the baby?” said Cornelia, as she 
stepped inside. | 

“Poorly, the darlin’,” answered Mrs. Ahern. 
‘Tl was more up than down with her all night, but 
thanks be to God me feet was n’t froze on me by 
touchin’ thim to the floor! Whativer we would 
have done without the coal I can’t think.” 

Cornelia swelled with conscious virtue. Cer- 
tainly doing good gave one a very pleasant feel- 
ing! She tiptoed across the room and looked with 
a professional air at the baby, now fallen into a 
troubled sleep. p 

“She’s got to be kept warm if the Deacons all 
freeze stiff in prayer meeting,” she said to Mrs. 
Ahern as if announcing a verdict. “You tell Pat 
to come around again to-night.” 

The fate which overhung the Deacons made no 
impression on Mrs. Ahern. Her ideas as to what a 
Deacon might be were hazy at best, and she had 
no consciousness of their connection — or lack of 
it — with the coal. She burst into eloquent Irish 
thanks, and sent the blessings of Heaven in a 
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verbal flood after Cornelia as she continued her 
journey to school. 

That night the children repeated their previous 
success, and in addition to the coal, Pat returned 
home enriched with half a pie, and part of a cold 
leg of mutton. The disappearance of these and 
later of other edibles occasioned much comment 
in the family circle, but Cornelia threw no light 
upon the mystery. She had been better instructed 
than to permit any ostentation in regard to the 
benefactions of either her right hand or her left. 

Things went on in this way for several days. 
The Ahern baby was still sick with what was 
quite evidently, even to Cornelia’s inexperienced 
eye, the measles. Cornelia had not had the mea- 
sles, but she was first cousin to two cases, and she 
had heard the symptoms discussed. 

“I dass n’t come in,” she explained to Mrs. 
Ahern on the day the rash was reported, “for J 
bet she’s got the measles, and I have n’t had ’em. 
You’ve got to keep her warm, though. Tell Pat to 
be sure to come around every night.” 

By dint of the combined efforts of neighbors al- 
most as poor as herself, and the unexplained and 
unquestioned generosity of Cornelia, Mrs. Ahern 
was able to keep the little family from acute suf- 
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fering. But a new calamity now appeared. Cor- 
nelia awoke one morning about five days after 
her unexpected meeting with Tim, with symp- 
toms which she was quick to recognize, but which 
she observed without regret. She rose and in- 
spected a bleary and inflamed visage in the mirror. 

“My nose is runnin’,” she observed cheerfully 
to herself, ““my eyes are watery, and my brains 
feel like scrambled eggs. Golly! I’ll bet I’ve got 
’em! I’ll have to be out of school two weeks, and 
if I should get a relapse, maybe longer.” Cor- 
nelia’s appreciation of her educational opportuni- 
ties was languid at best. She welcomed the pros- 
pect with undisguised cordiality. But a difficulty 
suddenly occurred to her. “There’s Pat,” she re- 
flected; “‘he’ll never have the nerve to get that 
coal without me, and the baby’s simply got to 
have it. Of course, they’re no relation to that 
coal, but they need it just the same. Anyway, 
I can’t pass ’em by on the other side.” She 
viewed her swollen features in the mirror with 
an attention never accorded them in their nat- 
ural state. “I haven’t got ’em for sure, yet,” 
she concluded; “maybe it ’s nothing but a plain 
cold. Anyway, I’ll write a note and stick it 
under the door in case it is n’t.” 
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She got pencil and paper and produced the fol- 
lowing letter: — 


Dear Pat: — 

I think I’ve got them — meesles, I mean 
[spelling was not Cornelia’s strong point]. The 
baby’s got to be kept warm. You must come 
for the coal just the same, only I can’t help, 

Yours truly 
CoRNEL} 


Delayed by her letter-writing she appeared late 
for family prayers, ate a hurried breakfast after 
the family had finished, and left the house at her 
usual hour. 

Arrived at the Ahern cottage she thrust the 
letter under the door without attracting atten- 
tion, and then, feeling that her symptoms af- 
forded an adequate excuse for staying home from 
school, she retraced her steps and presented her- 
self to her mother for inspection. The result was 
that by noon she was comfortably established in 
bed, and a visit from the doctor had confirmed 
her suspicions — or, shall we say, hopes. The in- 
dications quite definitely pointed to measles. 
Cornelia listened to his verdict with marked 
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resignation. “Keep her in her room, warm and 
quiet,” the doctor had said, “and she’ll soon be 
all right again.” 

In the enforced quiet and real misery of the 
next week Cornelia changed her mind in regard 
to the desirability of measles proper but when 
later on she had a relapse she came into her own! 
She was not really sick enough to suffer, but only 
to demand care, and was quite able to enjoy the 
attentions lavished upon her by her family, and 
the delicacies sent in for her consumption by 
members of her father’s flock. No one suspected, 
and least of all Cornelia herself, that her relapse 
had been occasioned by her going to the window, 
when she could do so unobserved, to wave an en- 
couraging hand at the shadowy figure of Pat as 
he engaged in his nightly task. Neither had she 
any way of learning that Tim, too, had suc- 
cumbed to the disease, and that the need of food 
and fuel was more acute than ever in the dingy 
little house of the Aherns. With the easy opti- 
mism of childhood she assumed that things were 
going well with them, and remained absorbed in 
her own role of interesting invalid. 

At last, one happy day about three weeks 
later, she had recovered sufficiently to be allowed 
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a breath of outdoor air, and was permitted to sit 
in the sunny window of her father’s study while 
her room was being fumigated. 

The change proved almost too stimulating, for 
her father’s first caller was the janitor of the 
church. He greeted Cornelia with the evident in- 
tention of letting bygones be bygones, and sat 
down awkwardly by the Dominie’s desk. 

“Dominie, I must talk to you about the coal,” 
he began. 

“Isn’t it holding out all right?” asked the 
Dominie. 

“That’s what’s the point — it ain’t,”’ replied 
the janitor somewhat enigmatically; “‘and what’s 
more, there’s a reason for it in my opinion.” 

“It has been a cold winter,” reflected the Do- 
minie; “I suppose it has required more to heat 
the church.” : 

“That ain’t it, begging your ae said the 
janitor; and at this point Cornelia, who had been 
listening with consuming interest, felt her heart 
sink like a plummet. “It ain’t that, if you ask me. 
In my opinion it’s being stole from the house of 
God!” : 

“Stolen!” exclaimed the Dominie. “Oh, no — 
no — how could that be? Why, there’s no way of 
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getting at it except through the boiler room. The 
coal hole is too small for any one to get through.” 

“There’s the skylight,” observed the janitor 
with dark emphasis. 

Cornelia distinctly felt her heart turn over. For 
one wild moment she saw how her enterprise 
might appear to a prejudiced eye and meditated 
making a clean breast of the whole matter. “If 
they only really knew about Mrs. Ahern and the 
baby,” she thought, ‘“‘they’d see she just had to 
have it right away, even if she is a Catholic.” But 
her impulse was checked by the recollection of 
the janitor’s callous attitude in regard to cats. “If 
he would n’t even help a cat with six kittens, of 
course he’d be nasty about the Aherns,” she rea- 
soned. “‘He has n’t any more heart than a tur- 
nip, anyway.” Her good would certainly be evilly 
spoken of she knew, if she were so foolish as to give 
opportunity for it. She fell back upon Scripture. 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely,” she recited comfortingly to herself. 
To Cornelia the role of martyr also has its attrac- 
tions. She strained her ears to hear if anything 
more was said about the skylight. 

“T’ve been having my suspicions,” the janitor 
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went on, “and I examined the skylight. There’s 
coal dust on the roof!”’ 

The Minister was overwhelmed. ‘‘Dear me! 
Dear me! What boldness! Right in my own 
yard!” he commented indignantly. 

“I’ve spoken to the policeman already,” said 
the janitor swelling with importance, “‘and we’re 
both going to stay on the job until we get the 
thief. I thought you ought to know.” 

“Quite right, quite right,”’ agreed the minister. 
“Tf you find your suspicions confirmed, report to 
me at once.” 

Cornelia’s temperature had risen two degrees 
by nightfall, and she was put to bed early by her 
careful mother. Little did she dream that Cornelia 
spent most of the solitary twilight hour with her 
nose flattened against the window of her little 
room in a vain attempt to signal Pat and warn him 
of approaching doom. As luck would have it, 
Amelia came up to sit with the invalid at the very 
time when Pat was most likely to appear, and 
Cornelia, hearing her foot on the stair, had re- 
turned herself to bed with such precipitancy that 
she found herself under the blanket instead of be- 
tween the sheets. 

So, unwarmed, Pat advanced upon his fate. He 
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climbed the fence, mounted the roof, opened the 
skylight cautiously, listened, and hearing no 
sound, let down the bucket. Cold terror gripped 
him when, without a warning sound, the door of 
the boiler room was flung open, and a shaft of 
light disclosed the pendent pail. There was a 
crash and a scramble as Pat let go of the line and 
slid hastily down the sloping roof. He found the 
fence with his feet, leaped to the ground, dashed 
up the passageway to the street, and at the en- 
trance ran straight into the outstretched arms of 
the policeman, who had been artfully stationed 
there by the janitor. Pat ducked, with the skill of 
long practice, and dived between the widespread 
legs of the officer. His strategy was disastrously 
effective. The policeman sat down suddenly, heav- 
ily, to be sure, but he sat down upon Pat! The 
breath was knocked out of the boy so that he 
could not have moved at once even if the police- 
man’s weight had not pinned him securely to the 
ground. Fortunately, however, there was a cush- 
ion of snow beneath him, so he sustained no seri- 
ous injuries. Even so, his plight was sufficiently 
awkward, for the officer was promptly joined by 
the delighted janitor, and as soon as the boy was 
released and had regained his breath, they es- 
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corted him, one on each side, to the nearest lamp- 
post. Pat remembered with horror lurid tales of 
other miscreants who had been “strung up to the 
nearest lamp-post” by the enraged populace. He 
felt sure such summary justice was also to be 
meted out to him. He tried to cross himself, but 
his arms were held on either side in the deter- 
mined grasp of the two men. 

“You will, will you!” ejaculated the officer, 
still smarting with wounded dignity, as he felt 
the boy’s convulsive effort. ““No, you don’t, 
though!”? And he seized him with a yet firmer 
grip. “I know you, my young rapscallion!” he 
added, holding him where the light from the street 
lamp fell full upon Pat’s terror-stricken face. 
“I’ve warned you off the railroad tracks for 
stealing coal, and here you are caught red-handed, 
bad ’cess to you, and assaultin’ an officer of the 
law, besides! This time up you go!” 

The two men resumed their march, and Pat 
perforce went with them. His captors turned him 
over to the detention officers of the Juvenile Court, 
and went home to their suppers with the comfor- 
table assurance of duty thoroughly performed. 

The next morning dawned bright and clear 
and Cornelia looking out upon it felt a revival of 
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spirits. She had no means of knowing that Pat 
was in the custody of the police, and that Mrs. 
Ahern had spent a night of sleepless anxiety wait- 
ing in vain for his return. The world certainly 
looked cheerful enough as she viewed it from her 
window. It was therefore a rude shock when she 
saw the janitor approaching the front door accom- 
panied by the policeman, and observed that both 
wore an air of importance and self-satisfaction. 

She rushed to the head of the stairs trembling 
with excitement, and listened as they were ush- 
ered into her father’s study below. The doors were 
open, and she was able by strained attention to 
hear the conversation which ensued. 

The janitor opened the subject. “I will only re- 
mark,” he began impressively to the Dominie, 
“that we’ve got him! I will let the officer here tel] 
you the way of it.” 

It was evident that the janitor felt that the 
praise due him for his sleuth-like handling of the 
enterprise would fall more becomingly from the 
lips of another. 

Cornelia crept halfway downstairs and stuck 
her nose through the bannisters. From this point 
of vantage she could see without being seen. The 
majesty of the law now took up the narrative. 
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“It was loike this, Your Riverince,” he began. 
“Bein’ informed by this here gen’l’man” (he 
indicated the janitor by a jerk of the thumb) 
“that some maraudin’ thafe was helpin’ himsilf 
to your coal pile, I made an invistigation of the 
primises” (“At my suggestion,” murmured the 
janitor) — “‘an’ satisfied mesilf that such might be 
the case,” went on the policeman, with a scornful 
glance at the janitor. “I found ividence that the 
skylight had been tampered with.” 

“’T was me that found that out,” corrected 
the janitor, “before you came into it. The 
Dominie can tell you.” 

The policeman ignored the interruption. “I 
also wint over the scene of the crime from the in- 
side, an’ at once seen the way to catch the villain. 
As darkness came on I stationed this gen’l’man in 
the boiler room, an’ mesilf took a post of observa- 
tion outside, that bein’ more dangerous.” 

The janitor opened his mouth protestingly, 
but checked himself. On the stairs Cornelia wrung 
her hands with impatience. 

“The thafe of the wurruld must have got by 
while I was still in the boiler room,” continued the 
policeman, “for whin I came out an’ cast me eye 
up the passage I seen him climbin’ on the roof.” 
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The janitor could restrain himself no longer. 
“I hid myself in the coal bin,” he interjected. “It 
was my own idea! I heard him crawling on the 
roof. I waited until he got the skylight open and 
dropped in his pail. ‘Then I threw open the door of 
“he boiler room and let in the light. He dropped the 
pail and went off the roof like a snowslide. I —” 

“T will now raysoom,” said the policeman, 
withering the janitor with a look. “J was about to 
say, when I was interrupted, that the thafe of the 
wurruld sprang to the ground an’ hurled himself 
with deadly aim directly into the pit of me stum- 
mick!” : 

“So, so,” murmured the Dominie sympatheti- 
cally. It was his first observation since his greet- 
ing of the two men. ‘ 

‘““Yis, sor,” observed the policeman, “‘it was, as 
you may say, a bold thing to do, not knowin’ at 
all if he was armed to the teeth, but I grasped 
him with me two arms an’ held him with a grip of 
iron. If you’ll belave it, sor, he ripped out a hor- 
rid oath” (“Oh!” murmured Cornelia, clinging 
to the bannister), “‘an’ grippin’ me by the legs, all 
but unsettled me. With great prisince of moind, I 
sat down upon him, Your Riverince, and waited 
for reinforcements.” 
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“It was a good thing I came along when I did,” 
interposed the janitor. “I helped him up” (the 
policeman snorted), “‘and the two of us got the 
wretch safe to the station house, and he is now 
waiting his turn in the Court. I hope it may bea 
lesson to him!” he added piously. 

“Is he young or old?” asked the Dominie. 

“Young in years, but old in crime, Your Riv- 
erince,” the policeman responded portentously, 
‘and known already to the police.” 

‘Dear me, dear me,”’ murmured the Dominie; 
“‘we must look into this. When will the case come 
up?” 

“T stopped in at the Court this morning on 
purpose to find out,” said the janitor; “I thought 
you’d wish to represent the Church at the hear- 
ing. It comes off this afternoon.” 

Did you find out who he is, or anything about 
him?” inquired the Dominie. 

“He’s a dirty little red-headed Irish Catholic,” 
answered the janitor with appalling candor, 
‘doin’ the works of Beelzebub and the Pope!” 
The policeman turned upon the janitor a face of 
thunder. a ‘ 

“Tut, tut,” interposed the Dominie hastily; 
“let us not forget there may be beams in our own 
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eyes. We must all do our duty according to our 
lights, and no one can decide for us in what di- 
rection it lies. I am sure you have both tried to 
do yours.” And he accompanied them to the 
door and bowed them out. 

When they were gone the Minister stood for a 
moment and rumpled his hair, as he had a way of 
doing when perplexed. Then he glanced at his 
watch, uttered an exclamation as if astonished at 
the hour, put on his hat and coat, and hurried out 
of the house without seeing the crumpled little 
figure on the stairs. 

Overwhelmed with the miscarriage of her 
plans, Cornelia fled to her room. There was no one 
for her to confide in. Her mother and Amelia had 
both gone out for the day, and neither one would 
have understood had the whole situation been re- 
vealed to them. Hendrick was at college. There 
was no knowing when her father would return; 
she must act quite alone, that was evident. She 
buried her head in her pillow and moistened it 
with tears. But the consolations of Scripture again 
rescued her from despair. “When thy father 
and thy mother forsake thee, then the Lord will 
take thee up!” It had been the Golden Text of 
her last Sunday School lesson. Remembering it, 
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she sat up and wiped her eyes. “There,” she said 
to herself, ““why did n’t I think of that sooner!” 
But a new difficulty now presented itself to her 
logical mind. ‘Of course,” she reflected, “their 
mother has n’t forsaken Tim and the baby and 
Pat — just their father! I wonder if the Lord 
won’t take ’em up unless they both of ’em for- 
sake?” She slid to her knees beside the bed — 
“Oh, Lord,” she prayed, “thou knowest that 
Pat’s and Tim’s and the baby’s father has for- 
saken them all right, but their mother sticks by. 
Wilt thou not please take them up part way, any- 
way, and 1’ll help thee all I can. For Christ’s sake, 
Amen.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE STRONG ARM OF THE LAW 


T noon Cornelia partook of a solitary 

lunch, and immediately after put on her 
wraps and quietly left the house, unobserved by 
the maid. A few moments later she knocked at 
the door of the dingy little house. It was opened 
_ by a red-eyed Mrs. Ahern dressed for the street in 
a hat of ancient pattern, slanted over one ear, 
and a plaid shawl under the folds of which she 
carried the baby. 

“Tf it isn’t hersilf what always brings good 
luck wid her!” sobbed Mrs. Ahern; “‘an’ how are 
you, at all? An’ you just after gettin’ over the 
measles, like the baby an’ Timmy himsilf! Sure, it 
must have been the baby that gave ’em to you, 
she havin’ nothin’ else to give whativer. An’ what 
do you think now has come on my Pat,”’ she went 
on, without waiting for an answer, “but to be 
took up by the police — an’ him as innocent as 
an unborn child! All night long I walked the floor 
when he did n’t come home, seein’ him drownded 
in the river or run over by the street-cars. This 
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mornin’ comes the police an’ tells me that he’s 
been took up.” 

“T heard about it, Mrs. Ahern,” said Cornelia; 
“I’m going to Court with you.” 

“Bless your heart of gold!” cried Mrs. Ahern, 
wiping her eyes. “Timmy, you run along to 
school now while ma goes after Pat, and if you 
get home before I do just play around till I come.” 

When Cornelia, Mrs. Ahern, and the baby. 
reached the Court, the noon recess was just over, 
and the corridors were filled with a crowd of per- 
sons awaiting the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion. It was a sad-faced and motley assemblage, 
brought together by sordid tragedies. There were 
coarse and florid young girls; there were pinched 
and hungry-looking children clinging to the skirts 
of shabby mothers. There were young toughs be- 
longing to neighborhood gangs. There were tru- 
ants garnered by weary-looking truant officers. 
They had all been summoned to appear either on 
their own behalf or in the interest of some one 
near to them. Mrs. Ahern and Cornelia eagerly 
sought for Pat’s red head in the crowd, but he was 
not among them. The charges preferred by the 
janitor and the policeman had been serious enough 
to call for his detention in jail. He was booked for 
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theft and assault and battery. Cornelia had never 
been in such a place nor in quite such a crowd be- 
fore in all her eleven years, and in spite of herself 
she was intimidated. She kept closely in the wake 
of Mrs. Ahern’s ample person as they approached 
the door of the court-room, and stood beside it 
awaiting their turn for admission. They had not 
been there long when a clerk threw it open and 
said in a loud voice, “Case of Patrick Ahern.” 
“‘T’m his mother, sir,” said Mrs. Ahern, with dig- 
nity, and, followed by Cornelia, she was led to the 
Judge’s desk. Before it stood a pale and scared 
Pat, and beyond him, standing on the edge of the 
crowd which filled the court-room, Cornelia dis- 
cerned the figures of the janitor and the policeman, 
Mrs. Ahern saw only Pat, and forgetting every- 
thing but the misery in his face, flung her free arm 
about him and burst into tears. “‘Oh, Pat, darlin’,” 
she cried, “whativer—” She got no further. 
“Silence in the court!” said the Bailiff, glaring at 
her. Mrs. Ahern pulled herself together and curt- 
sied. ‘Savin’ your prisence,” she managed to ar- 
ticulate, “‘I meant no offense, Your Honor.” She 
was apparently under the impression that the 
Bailiff was the Judge. “‘Address the Court,” com- 
manded that functionary sternly. Entirely be- 
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wildered, Mrs. Ahern turned in the wrong direc- 
tion. Cornelia, who had by this time found her 
bearings, took her by the elbow and faced her 
toward the Judge. “Isyourname Patrick Ahern?” 
asked the Judge, leaning forward and speaking in 
a low voice to Pat. “‘His name is Patrick Joseph,” 
said his mother, answering for him; ‘‘ Patrick for 
St. Patrick, and Joseph for his pa. I wanted to 
name him after —” A look from the Bailiff froze 
further revelations on her lips. “Never mind that 
now,” said the Judge kindly. “‘Now Pat, what is 
this about your stealing coal and committing as- 
sault and battery upon a policeman?” 

Pat opened his mouth to reply, but his mother 
burst into indignant speech before he could get 
out a word for himself. 

“Assault an’ battery, is it! Look at him, Judge! 
Does he look like assaultin’ an’ batteryin’ a po- 
liceman, an’ him that little an’ thin he’d have to 
stand up twice to cast a shadow! Sure it must be 
a giant of a policeman to be intimidated by the 
loikes of him! An’ as for coal, he but picked up a 
piece here an’ there on the railroad track to keep 
a bit of fire for his poor mother, an’ was ordered 
off by a cop as has no better than a heart of stone 
in his own insides. Sure, Your Honor, if it had n’t 
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been for this little miss here with the heart of 
gold —” 

The Judge lifted a restraining hand. “Let Pat 
tell his own story,” he said. 

Cornelia was shaking in her.shoes. She had 
hitherto kept herself in total eclipse behind Mrs. 
Ahern, but at this point the baby stirred and 
seemed on the point of reinforcing her mother’s 
eloquence with some arguments of her own, and 
Mrs. Ahern stepped back, leaving Cornelia stand- 
ing beside Pat in the open space before the Judge’s 
desk. Cornelia felt the astonished eyes of the jan- 
itor burning holes in the back of her neck. Had 
she raised her own, she might have met those of 
her father gazing at her in speechless amazement 
from a position inside the rail near the Judge. But 
Cornelia was too absorbed in the immediate task 
before her to see anything but the gentle, weary 
face of the Judge, and the helpless figure of Pat. 
The rest of the world was simply a stockade of 
vague, surrounding figures, surmounted by a rim 
of eyes, all of them — like searchlights — turned 
upon her. Pale she was, and trembling, partly 
from weakness due to her illness, partly from 
unaccustomed fright, but she did not flinch and 
her head remained clear. For what seemed to her 
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strained attention like an hour, the Judge waited 
for Pat’s statement, but Pat, wholly incapaci- 
tated by fright, only stammered, “I — she — 
the baby — me mother,” and relapsed into si- 
lence, with his mouth hanging open and his eyes 
fixed in a helpless stare. The Judge passed a de- 
spairing hand over his brow. 

Cornelia heard the policeman’s voice. “Yer 
Honor, I’m the man that caught —” 

He got no further. Cornelia’s ebbing courage 
returned on a flood tide of indignation, sweeping 
before it even the conventions of the Court. She 
stepped forward and said ina clear voice, “I can 
tell you all about this, Judge.” 

“Can you, indeed?” said the Judge, restrain- 
ing with a look both the policeman and the jani- 
tor who pressed forward as if to speak, — “and 
who are you?” 

*T am Cornelia Van Dine,” she answered, with 
the assurance that her name would be respected, 
anyway. 

“Not the daughter of Dominie Van Dine?” 
queried the Judge. 

“Yes, sir,” said Cornelia. 

A murmur of surprise ran around the room; 
the name was well and honorably known. What 
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could the daughter of the gentle Dominie be do- 
ing in the Police Court in the company of a little 
Irish ragamuffin? Well, ministers’ sons — and 
daughters, too, it seemed! 

The Dominie watched Cornelia with breath- 
less interest. Whatever the situation might be, he 
was powerless to affect it now, and he steeled him- 
self for any revelations she might make. 

“Tell me all you know, and don’t be afraid,” 
said the Judge, smiling at her kindly. 

Cornelia plunged into her recital. “You see, 
Judge, Pat is in my room at school, and I know 
his mother. She’s a— she’s a—a— kind of a 
widow, because her husband is mislaid and has n’t 
been home, you know, for two months, and the 
baby’s awful small, Judge, and as cunning as any- 
thing, and she had the measles, and they had n’t 
any coal, and so, of course, they had to have coal, 
and Pat went out on the tracks to get some, and 
there was a pig of a policeman who would n’t let 
him do it, and said he’d clap him in the lock-up if 
he did, and Pat ran home, and I was there.” 

“Um,” said the Judge; “go on.” 

Cornelia went on. “You know how it is when 
you have measles, Judge, — you have to keep 
warm.” 
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The Judge nodded. 

“Well,” said Cornelia, “the baby just had to 
be kept warm, and they had n’t any coal, and so I 
said, “Pat, you come along with me. I know where 
I can get some, and no thanks to that pig of a 
policeman, either.’” 

This was not strictly historical, but Cornelia, 
carried away upon the tide of narrative, translated 
emotion into speech. She could not see the round, 
indignant eyes of the policeman, nor the gleam of 
satisfaction which flashed from those of the janitor. 

“Go on,” said the Judge. 

*“So he came along, only he said he didn’t 
want to get mixed up with the police.” 

“So you helped take the coal, did you? Where 
did you get it?” asked the Judge. 

“Out of the church bins,” Cornelia answered 
promptly. 

The Dominie sat down heavily in the chair 
which had been placed for him, but which he had 
not been using. The faces of the janitor and the 
policeman registered conflicting emotions. Mrs. 
Ahern’s mouth fell open, and Pat stared straight 
before him. 

“Why did n’t you tell your father about it, or 
ask for the coal?” inquired the Judge. “Your 
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Church makes some provision for charitable pur- 
poses, does n’t it?” 

“You don’t know our Deacons, do you, 
Judge?” Cornelia replied. ““They’d have to have 
a meeting, and then they’d have to investigate, 
and they’d talk for a month! And then, Mrs. 
Ahern has the wrong religion, and besides, there 
was the janitor.” The janitor was now observed 
to squirm. 

“What about the janitor?” asked the Judge, 
stroking his beard. 

“Well, the janitor,” — Cornelia was explicit, 
— “he’s as cross as two sticks, and he would n’t 
help even a cat! And the room was getting cold, 
and we could n’t wait. So we just climbed up on 
the roof and took it.” 

“Did n’t you know you were doing wrong?” 

Cornelia considered. “I thought it would be 
wrong to let the baby freeze,” she answered. “I 
thought it was just like your ox or your ass falling 
into a pit on the Sabbath Day — you’d just have 
to get it out! The Bible says so!” 

The Judge looked perplexed. “Don’t you 
know, Cornelia,” he said, ‘there are public funds 
to help widows? You are a minister’s daughter — 
you ought to know that.” 
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“Yes, but, you see, it was night already, and 
the room was getting cold, and besides, she is n’t 
a regular widow,” argued Cornelia, — “she’s 
just a— kind of a— near-widow. Her husband 
got discouraged and went away.” 

The Judge beckoned to Mrs. Ahern, who had 
been weeping audibly into her shawl. ‘‘How do 
you live if your husband has deserted you?” he 
asked her. 

“YT don’t know r’aly, Your Honor,” sobbed 
Mrs. Ahern; “I go out for a bit of scrubbin’ now 
an’ agin, when Pat can mind the baby, an’ the 
neighbors an’ hersilf’? — indicating Cornelia — 
“has sent things in, an’ by this an’ by that, sure 
we ain’t starved yet, thanks be to God.” 

“The pie,” murmured the Dominie to himself 
with sudden enlightenment. 

“Have you any idea where your husband is?” 
asked the Judge. 

“Once before whin he got weak on his duty, he 
wint South for the winter,” replied the near- 
widow. “Your Honor, he’s six feet high, sandy 
complected, an’ built in preportion, an’ whin he 
has anything the matter with him it goes deep! 
He feels the winters terrible,” she explained 
apologetically. 
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The Judge threw up his hands in a gesture of 
despair, as though to say, “Oh, these fool women,” 
and signaled the policeman to step forward. He 
obeyed with alacrity and stood beside Pat. At last 
justice was to triumph and virtue to be recognized! 

“You’re the officer who was assaulted by the 
prisoner, I believe?” queried the Judge. 

“T am,” said the policeman. 

The Judge contemplated the ill-matched pair 
for a moment in quizzical silence. The crowd also 
gazed, and a titter went around the room, which 
burst into an appreciative guffaw as the Judge 
said severely to Pat; “Pat, I bind you over to 
keep the peace. Don’t you hurt this man any 
more. I won’t stand for your doing violence to an 
officer!” 

““No’m —I mean ‘sor,’ Your Honor, I niver 
meant to damage him,” said poor Pat. “It was a 
accident.” 

The crowd roared again. 

“Clear the Court,” said the Judge sternly. 

The crowd, including the crestfallen policeman 
and the equally subdued janitor, melted out of 
the room, leaving only the Judge, his clerks and 
assistants, the Dominie, the Aherns, and Cornelia 
— and Cornelia saw her father for the first time! 


¢ 
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Confronted with that sure refuge, her courage 
and her strength gave way, and it was a white 
and trembling Cornelia who fled to the shelter of 
his arm and hid her face upon his shoulder. 

“She’s just out of a sick bed,” the Dominie ex- 
plained to the Judge. “If any one had known it 
she would n’t have been allowed to leave the 
house to-day.” 

Cornelia lifted her head. “Don’t you see, 
father,” she said, “I just had to come — there 
was no other way! If the Lord and I had n’t taken 
them up when their father forsook them, the 
Judge might have sent Pat to jail. You won’t, 
will you, Judge?” she begged, turning to him 
with a sudden panicky realization that the affair 
was not yet concluded. “You see, his mother 
has n’t any one else to depend on since that old 
skate cleared out and left them to starve.” 

Mrs. Ahern moaned. 

The Judge surveyed the group for a moment in 
silence, and then spoke to Cornelia. “My dear,” 
he said, “you meant well, but it seems that you 
are the person who is really responsible for this 
case. By your own statement it was you who led 
Pat to do this thing. If any one is to be punished, 
don’t you think it ought to be you?” 
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Cornelia crumpled in a heap on her father’s 
breast, and a sob shook her frame as she faltered 
an answer. “I — suppose — so—”’ she said. 

There was the sound of a sudden flop as Mrs. 
Ahern plumped down upon her knees at the immi- 
nent peril of bumping the baby’s head upon the 
rail, and Pat, seeing her suppliant attitude, knelt 
down beside her, crossing himself hastily, from 
mere habit and confusion of mind. 

“Oh, Judge,” wailed Mrs. Ahern, “I’ll work 
my fingers off an’ pay for every lump mesilf, if 
you'll only give me the chance, an’ so will Pat. It 
would destroy me intirely if harm should come to 
her heart of gold because of the Aherns! Indade 
and indade, we niver meant no harm — an’ sure 
she saved the baby’s life itsilf, wid her evil 
ways!” 

“Get up!” said the Judge sternly; “in America 
we do not kneel to any one but God.” 

Mrs. Ahern and Pat arose and stood trembling 
before him. 

““Come here, Cornelia,” said the Judge. She 
freed herself from her father’s sheltering arm, and 
the Judge drew her to him. “Cornelia,” said he, 
“a Judge sometimes has a hard time deciding 
what is right, too. It was n’t right to let the baby 
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freeze, or any of the rest of the family for that 
matter, and it wasn’t right to steal coal either. 
And it is n’t right to punish you for doing what 
you could to help them, even if you did n’t find 
the best possible way. But there’s the law — it’s 
broken in spite of your heart of gold. Now, if you 
were Judge, what would you do?” 

Cornelia bent her head and thought hard. Then 
she clapped her hands together and beamed upon 
the Judge. “I’ve got it!” she cried; “I’d take 
care of them the right way, if there is any right 
way, and [’d catch Mr. Ahern and send him to 
jail!” 

The Judge looked at the Dominie over Cor- 
nelia’s shoulder, “A Daniel,” he murmured, “a 
Daniel come to judgment!” 

“Daniel did n’t come to judgment, he got into 
the lion’s den,”’ corrected Cornelia. 

The two men laughed — neither Cornelia nor 
the Aherns could see why. 

Then the Judge looked at his watch. “By 
George!” he exclaimed; “this is taking too much 
time altogether. Cornelia, I’m going to take your 
advice. If there is any further need of help for the 
Ahern family, you come to me and I’Il see what 
can be done for them within the law. The Do- 
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minie here will help you, and I think you’d bet- 
ter consult him now and then in your affairs. 
His judgment is pretty good. I’ll get Mr. Ahern 
if I can, and when I do, it will be a choice be- 
tween supporting his family and going to jail 
for him, and that I promise you! The case is 
dismissed!”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Judge,” breathed Cornelia. 

Mrs. Ahern’s pent-up emotions burst forth in 
a molten stream of words. She called upon Heaven 
and a variety of saints to bless the good, kind 
Judge, and curtsied at intervals all the way, as 
the Bailiff conducted her to the door. Pat grinned 
shyly, pulled his forelock in salute, and followed 
his mother. 

‘Good-bye, Judge,”’ said Cornelia, holding out 
her hand politely, as she and her father prepared 
to take their departure. “I’m sure you’ll find 
some way to help the Aherns, even if the Law 
does mess things up!” 

“T’ll do my best, Cornelia,” said Fie Judge, as 
he took the proffered hand, and then to the Bailiff 
— ‘Call the next case.” 


That night, when Cornelia had been put to bed 
with every precaution against ill effects from the 
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strain and exposure of the day, her father sat 
down beside her and considered how he could cor- 
rect her confused moral sense. He thought for 
some time. Then he arose, kissed her good-night, 
and went out without saying anything at all. 


CHAPTER IV 
CORNELIA AND THE “DAILY NEWS” 


OR some time after this adventure in Philan- 

thropy Cornelia ranged less widely among 
her irregular social connections and devoted her- 
self almost exclusively to matters within her legiti- 
mate sphere. For a week or more she even main- 
tained an exemplary devotion to her studies, and 
her mother, observing these signs of grace, gave a 
sigh of relief and expressed the conviction to her 
Dominie that at last Cornelia was approaching a 
more responsible stage in her development. 

“My dear,” the Dominie had replied, “the 
trouble with Cornelia isn’t that she takes too 
little responsibility. Quite the reverse. She takes 
too much. Only it’s about the wrong things.” 

The justice of this observation was not long in 
appearing, for with the advent of spring Cor- 
nelia’s pent-up energies sought a new channel of 
release, and found it most unexpectedly within 
the confines of the parish. 

Opportunity knocked at her door at half-past 
eight of a Thursday morning in May. Breakfast 
was over in the parsonage, but Cornelia, weary 
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of sustained virtue, lingered alone in the dining- 
room, reluctant to face the dreaded hour of her 
daily incarceration in the schoolroom. 

She glanced dispiritedly at the clock ticking in- 
exorably toward her last moment of grace, helped 
herself to two lumps of sugar, stored one in each 
cheek, and with the air of one mounting the tum- 
bril to go to the guillotine started at last for her 
hat and coat. 

At the door of the dining-room she came to a 
sudden stop; a look of mingled astonishment and 
distress convulsed her features, and hastily gulp- 
ing down the sugar, she clapped her hands to her 
cheeks and rocked back and forth moaning with 
pain. 

Cornelia had never before been stricken with 
toothache, and though she was astute enough to 
see at once that it might serve to deliver her from 
the detested daily routine, the first onslaught of 
pain was so severe that it overbalanced even her 
hatred of school, and she fled at top speed to her 
father’s study in a frantic desire for relief and 
firm faith in his power to furnish it. 

Not stopping to knock, she flung open the 
study door and stood before him, still nursing her 
cheeks and struggling to suppress the tears of 
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suffering which filled her eyes. The Dominie was 
standing beside his desk, ready to begin the com- 
position of his next Sunday’s sermon. He had 
chosen for his text the flippant query of Cain,“ Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” and had written it in 
his firm, strong hand across the top of a sheet of 
foolscap and was just dipping his pen to set down 
beneath it the various heads of his discourse when 
Cornelia’s woe-begone face appeared before him. 

The Dominie was a practical shepherd who be- 
lieved that words, even those of a sermon, should 
never take precedence of deeds, and at sight of his 
daughter’s distressed face he promptly laid aside 
his pen and gave her his undivided attention. 

‘“‘What is the trouble, Cornelia?” he inquired. 

“Toothache,” mumbled Cornelia from behind 
compressed lips. “Makes my eyes water,” she 
added in explanation of two bright drops which 
splashed down her nose. 

The Dominie glanced at the clock, and then 
keenly at the tear-stained face and was con- 
vinced of the disinterestedness of her distress. 
However thrifty Cornelia might be in using minor 
ailments to justify absence from school, he yet 
knew that she was proudly stoical in bearing 
pain and scorned the weakness of easy tears. 
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“Bad, is it?” asked the Dominie. Cornelia 
nodded. Her father left his desk, sat down in an 
easy-chair in the warm corner beside the coal 
stove which served to heat the study, and opened 
his arms. Cornelia dropped into them and hid her 
face upon his waistcoat. The Dominie laid his 
warm hand upon one afflicted cheek, and pressed 
the other to his still warmer heart. “We’ll pray 
over it a little, Cornelia,” he said with a faith in 
his heavenly Father as simple and sure as his 
daughter’s faith in him, and bending his head 
above hers he murmured the fervent and effective 
prayer of a righteous man, which availeth much, 
even in the domain of human misery. Accustomed 
to a literal acceptance of the passage, “who heal- 
eth all thy diseases,” Cornelia received according 
to her father’s faith and hers, and within an hour 
the slim little body relaxed in the Dominie’s arms 
and a deep sleep succeeded release from pain. 
Her father lifted her gently, curled her up in the 
big chair without waking her, placed a pillow un- 
der her head, covered her with a shawl, and re- 
turned to his desk and his interrupted sermon. He 
had accomplished the first head of his discourse, 
“Who is thy brother?” and had noted down a 
cross-reference to the story of the good Samari- 
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tan, when there was a knock at the door, and 
Meenie, the faithful servant and devoted friend 
of the family, stuck her head into the room. 

“Hist, Dominie,” she whispered with a great 
show of secrecy and the fierce sibilance of a pea- 
nut roaster in full blast, — “‘the ‘Daily News’ is 
coming to see you! She’s on the steps now.” 

The “Daily News” was Cornelia’s name, 
adopted by Meenie, for the parish busy-body and 
gossip who afflicted the pastor by periodical visits 
to his study, to lay before him the errors and 
shortcomings of other members of the congrega- 
tion under the impression that she was seeking 
spiritual guidance for herself. ‘This time the Do- 
minie did, indeed, sigh heavily as he laid aside his 
pen. 

“Show her in, Meenie,” he said patiently, “‘and 
put the coffee pot to boil.” Coffee was the unfail- 
ing accompaniment of a call at the parsonage, and 
failure to receive it would be looked upon as a 
serious breach of social decorum. 

“T’ll put the coffee on to boil, sir,’’ Meenie 
promised, as she withdrew her head; and in the 
privacy of the hall she muttered to herself, “and I 
wish it may scald her tongue — the old buzzard 
— always stickin’ her nose into the business of her 
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betters and turnin’ it up as if she smelled some- 
thing bad! I’d like to twist it for her, so I would.” 

A moment later she ushered the “Daily News” 
into the study with a civility which did credit to 
her self-control, considering her secretly cher- 
ished opinions. 

Mrs. Buchove was a spare, a eed thin- 
lipped woman, dressed in a somber costume of 
snuff brown and crowned by a depressing bonnet 
tied under her prominent chin in a bow of uncom- 
promising flatness. She was evidently a creature 
born to command if not to comfort. 

The Dominie met her with exact politeness, 
placed a chair, and asked after the health of her 
husband and children. These civilities concluded, 
he inquired if there was anything he could do for 
her. 

The “Daily News” stiffened in her chair with 
the air of one who had a delicate mission, but who 
would not flinch in the performance of her duty 
and proceeded to the unburdening of her soul. 
“Dominie,” said she, “I’m a poor creature, but 
mindful of my duty and full of conscience! What 
I want to know is this, Am I my brother’s keeper 
or am [ not?” 

The Dominie sparred for time. “Why, Mrs. 
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Buchove,” he said, “‘ you have stumbled upon the 
subject of my next sermon! I expect to preach 
from that very text on Sunday. Possibly my dis- 
course may clear up your perplexities.” 

If he had hoped for a reprieve, his hope was 
vain. Mrs. Buchove had no intention of being 
either diverted or postponed. 

“That is very well, indeed, Dominie,” she re- 
plied, “‘as an exposition of Scripture, but when it 
comes to fitting the gospel to private cases I don’t 
see my duty clear. What I want to know is, if one 
of the bretheren or sisteren of the Church goes 
astray and follows after vain things, is it or is it 
not my duty to restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness, or shall I leave them to the Lord and 
their own devices.” 

Mrs. Buchove’s compressed lips were eloquent 
of what she thought the result of such abandon- 
ment might be. 

““Considering thyself lest thou also be 
tempted,’ is the rest of that passage, I believe,” 
said the Dominie gently, and then, seeing that 
this delicate shaft had not hit the mark, he added, 
“Don’t you think the Lord’s are safe hands to 
leave them in?” 

Mrs. Buchove’s path was growing momentarily 
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more difficult, and in desperation she took a short 
cut. “Not to beat around the bush, Dominie,” 
she said, “it’s your own family I’m talkin’ about! 
Things you ought to see, and maybe are blind 
Fou? 

The Dominie was plainly surprised, but as 
plainly he could not refuse admonition if he had 
indeed deserved it. 

“If I have failed in my duty,” he said, with 
humble dignity, “I hope I am willing to have it 
pointed out to me.” 

“It isn’t you, Dominie,” said Mrs. Buchove, 
“except as you have been too lax with them for 
whose conduct you are responsible in the sight of 
the Lord. I am talking about your wife!” 

The Dominie’s face expressed blank astonish- 
ment. To him, his sweet-faced, spirited wife epito- 
mized all graces of mind and body, and it was 
amazing to him that any one could view her in a 
different light. 

“My wife!” he exclaimed. “Surely you have 
no fault to find with her!” 

Mrs. Buchove’s face became a shade more mel- 
ancholy. “As I thought,” she murmured, shaking 
her head, — “blind! blind!” 


There was now a dangerous gleam in the minis- 
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ter’s eye, but he only said, “‘My wife, Mrs. Bu- 
chove, is a godly woman in word and deed.” 

“It may be so,” sniffed Mrs. Buchove, “but 
not in clothes! Worldliness in a minister’s wife 
leads the sheep astray. The Bible says, ‘Not 
with the plaiting of hair and outward adornment, 
but with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit!’ Your wife wears curls, which are even 
more worldly than plaits, and she wears flowers in 
her bonnet! To look at her is distracting to the 
mind and keeps the congregation from following 
the sermon and dwelling upon the wrath to come.” 

The gleam in the minister’s eyes, unobserved 
by the “Daily News,” became a twinkle, but he 
answered her solemnly enough. “Who are we,” 
he said, “‘to criticize the handiwork of the Lord? 
Her hair curls naturally, so that part of the charge 
must be dismissed as beyond our finite control. 
The bonnet, however, is a different matter. To 
me it has been a pleasant sight from the pulpit, 
and since the Lord in his infinite wisdom has 
clothed the flowers of the field with beauty, it 
has seemed to me that even their counterfeit pre- 
sentment should turn our thoughts to Him. If, 
however, you find them a stumbling block to your 
piety, we will class them with the meat that 
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maketh our brother to offend. My wife, I 
know, would not willingly make your spiritual 
progress more difficult, Mrs. Buchove. It is diffi- 
cult enough at best, and we are commanded to 
consider them that are weak. I will send for the 
bonnet.” 

A startled look, as of one who had lost her bear- 
ings and found herself arriving at a destination 
which she had not intended, swept over the fea- 
tures of the “Daily News,” but a reply, even had 
she had one ready, was rendered impossible at the 
moment by the advent of Meenie with the coffee. 

In the excitement of the interview the Dominie 
had quite forgotten the presence of his sleeping 
daughter, and as Cornelia’s chair was hidden from 
view behind the stove, Mrs. Buchove had been 
entirely unconscious of it as well. Cornelia had 
for a time been equally oblivious of them, but 
the sound of voices had at last broken in upon 
her slumbers and she aroused to full conscious- 
ness just as Mrs. Buchove reached the point of 
direct criticism of her mother. 

Cornelia was not naturally an eavesdropper, 
but to appear at this moment would have been to 
render a difficult situation impossible, and would 
also have concentrated the malignancy of the 
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“Daily News” upon her. Cornelia decided upon 
discretion, and remained awake but motionless in 
her chair. This was in itself no small achievement, 
for she adored her mother and her mounting 
wrath threatened momentarily to burst all bounds 
and engulf Mrs. Buchove in a flood of indigna- 
tion. As the conversation proceeded, however, she 
began to feel that her mother’s cause was, for the 
time being at least, in capable hands. 

From the table where Meenie placed her tray 
and proceeded to serve the coffee, Cornelia was 
plainly visible, and fearing lest her presence be 
betrayed, she winked one eye at Meenie and laid 
her finger upon her lips. An intelligent glance 
flashed back from Meenie’s eye, but she gave no 
further sign until the coffee cup was safely deliv- 
ered to Mrs. Buchove and she was turning to leave 
the room. Behind the visitor’s chair and unob- 
served by the Dominie, she then made a gesture 
not employed in refined circles, and Cornelia re- 
sponded antiphonally by running out her tongue. 

““Meenie,” said the Dominie as she was about 
to make her exit, Meeie ! me Mrs. Van Dine’s bon- 
net and a pair of scissors.’ 

To say that Meenie was Janeane would be 
but a feeble presentation of the facts. Hers not to 
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reason why however. The Dominie’s word was 
law in that household, and she brought the bon- 
net and the scissors forthwith and laid them upon 
the minister’s desk. 

This time Cornelia did not trust herself even to 
look at Meenie. She lay still with closed eyes ap- 
parently lost in the innocent slumber of child- 
hood. Nothing of the interview as it developed 
was, however, lost upon her. 

When the door had closed upon Meenie, the 
minister lifted the offending bonnet and held it 
up for inspection. His face was a pattern of serious 
concern as he surveyed it. 

“Mrs. Buchove,” he said, “the first principle of 
all criticism is constructiveness. It is not enough 
merely to say that things are wrong. One must 
say positively what ought be done to make them 
right. Negatively you say this bonnet is worldly. 
How would you go about it to make it more 
Christian? Please take the scissors and recon- 
struct it according to higher spiritual standards. 
When it is finished, I will call Mrs. Van Dine and 
I am sure she will gladly accept the style which 
you find most helpful to your development.”’ 

Mrs. Buchove’s face became positively terror- 
stricken. 
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“No, Dominie,” she faltered, “I would not 
think of troubling her in the matter. I just thought 
that [— that you — without hurting her feel- 
ings, of course — might point out to her the effect ~ 
of her example. I thought —” Mrs. Buchove’s 
voice trailed off into helpless ambiguity. 

“Tf you are not prepared to make it over and 
make it better we shall be obliged to let the bon- 
net remain as it Is,”’ said the Dominie firmly, lay- 
ing it down upon his desk, “‘and in that event, of 
course there is nothing further to be said about it 
either here or elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Buchove drank coffee for a few moments 
in stunned silence, but she was unwilling to ac- 
cept complete defeat and therefore essayed a 
flanking movement. 

“I was hoping it would not be necessary to 
speak of Cornelia,” she began acidly, “but since 
you wish for constructive advice I feel bound to 
say that the parish thinks she should not be al- 
lowed to run wild the way she does. I may not be 
a milliner, but I am a Christian mother, and my 
children have never been brought up in Court for 
taking things that did n’t belong to them. I cer- 
tainly felt deeply for you, Dominie, that she 
should be so neglected and you so disgraced.” 
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This reference to Cornelia’s recent experience 
with Pat Ahern and the coal pile was a home 
thrust. The Dominie winced and there was a 
snort from behind the stove. Mrs. Buchove 
turned inquiringly in the direction of the sound, 
but the Dominie had risen and was standing be- 
fore her cutting off her line of vision. Apparently 
he had heard nothing. 

“IT feel deeply your interest in me and my fam- 
ily, Mrs. Buchove,” he said, “and I trust that I 
may be as faithful in my duty toward you as you 
have been toward me. I realize that it must be 
painful to you to set yourself the difficult task of 
correcting the shortcomings of your pastor’s fam- 
ily, and while I do not defend my daughter’s 
methods I do say that her heart was right. Pos- 
sibly a mistaken and wrong effort may even be 
less reprehensible than no effort at all. You and I 
did not so much as find out that help was needed! 
I do not think that Cornelia will commit her mis- 
take again. I wish I might be as confident that we 
shall correct our sins of omission.” 

Mrs. Buchove rose. She felt curiously baffled, 
curiously rebuked, yet she could not for the life of 
her see just the steps by which she had reached 
the position in which she now found herself, and 
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she took her departure with a confused sense of 
miscarried purposes, but no modification of her 
views. 

When she had gone Cornelia yawned elabo- 
rately, stretched her arms and opened her eyes to 
find her father gazing quizzically down at her 
with an expression of complete intelligence. She 
saw at once that subterfuge was useless. 

“T could n’t help hearing, father,”’ she said; “I 
woke up.” 

“T see you did,” replied the Dominie. 

Cornelia’s pent-up indignation broke loose. “If 
T don’t do some good to that old cat it will be be- 
cause I can’t see my duty any clearer than she 
can see hers,”’ she stormed. “The idea of her criti- 
cizing mother’s bonnet!” It was characteristic of 
Cornelia that she ignored the reflections cast upon 
her own conduct. 

“Tut, tut, Cornelia,” remonstrated the Dom- 
inie. “What about the other cheek?”’ 

Cornelia thrust her tongue into hers. “Well,” 
she said defensively, “the Bible says you must do 
good to them that despitefully use you, and you 
tell me that lots of things are good for me that I 
don’t like. There’s going to school — and castor 
oil—I can think of lots of things! And I bet 
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Mrs. Buchove did n’t like what you said to her 
either, but I bet it did her good just the same!” 

“We will not discuss it further,” said the Dom- 
inie with dignity. “You must get ready to go to 
school this afternoon now that your toothache is 
gone.” 

“Yes, father,’ said Cornelia, starting obedi- 
ently toward the door. But on the way thither she 
stopped suddenly. 

“Christian mother, indeed!” she snorted. 
“Her children are the worst acting ones in the 
whole school! Dirk Buchove swears like a pirate. 
The other day I heard him say fi 

“That will do, Cornelia,” said the minister 
firmly. “You need not repeat what Dirk said.” 

“No, sir,” said Cornelia and moved on a step. 
At the door she delivered herself of a final opin- 
ion. “Anyway, she 7s an awful old cat, is n’t she, 
father?” 

“T should not call her so very old,” sighed the 
Dominie gently, as he turned again to his sermon; 
“T think she probably has a good many years still 
before her. * And once more he dipped his pen and 
began to wiite. 


CHAPTER V 
RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


ORNELIA was not given to idle threats, 

and on this occasion her sense of justice as 
well as her passionate loyalty to her mother had 
been thoroughly roused. When she had expressed 
the pious purpose of doing good to the contumeli- 
ous Mrs. Buchove, she had voiced an intention 
which, though vague at first, assumed more defi- 
nite form as the afternoon wore on. Cogitation 
over possible methods of bringing this about 
served to span the dreary interval between noon 
and the close of school, but interfered somewhat 
with the boundaries and capitals of various States 
which she had been called upon to mention. Dirk 
and Katchen Buchove were both in her room, and 
their derisive comments when she named Chicago 
as the capital of Illinois furnished the last straw 
to her already sufficiently large pack of grievances 
against the whole Buchove family. She ardently 
desired that justice might be meted out to them, 
and, moreover, that it might be measured by the 
stern standards of the law rather than by the 
more lenient methods of the gospel. Cornelia’s 
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religion, it must be confessed, had its roots in the 
Old Testament. It was a fact known to every one 
but their mother that the “Buchove Brats” (Cor- 
nelia’s name for them) were indeed the terror both 
of the school and of the parish, and for this reason 
Mrs. Buchove’s assumption of maternal superi- 
ority was particularly galling. That she had been 
allowed to rest in her delusions was due more to 
fear of her tongue than to any real forbearance on 
the part of other parents. All this was well known 
to Cornelia, and she awaited the time when the 
Lord should deliver them into her hand. 

“T can’t go out against ’em with a sling and a 
stone the way David laid for Goliath,” she said to 
herself, “but I have faith to believe that I’ll find 
something else that will do just as well.” And her 
confidence was not misplaced. 

If Dirk and Katchen had been as clever as 
they were mischievous, they would have viewed 
with suspicion Cornelia’s friendly overtures after 
school, but their misdemeanors as a rule lacked 
both imagination and finesse, two requisites of 
efficient deviltry which Cornelia felt well qualified 
to supply. Like sheep led to slaughter, therefore, 
they followed her home from school and upon ar- 
riving at the parsonage accepted her invitation to 
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come in. “Meenie is baking cookies,” had been 
the fly to which they had risen, and Meenie, 
whose understanding of Cornelia amounted to 
clairvoyance, and who in this instance was only 
too happy to play into her hands, had mounted to 
the situation with an instinct which transcended 
the need of words. She knew the moment the 
detested Buchove Brats were ushered into the 
kitchen that Cornelia had some deep design for 
their undoing, and she seconded her every move 
in a manner almost inspired. 

Just what those moves were need not here be 
recorded. Cornelia simply awaited the guidance 
of Providence and made intelligent use of such 
opportunities as the afternoon afforded. As a re- 
sult the Buchove children departed at five o’clock, 
full of cookies and dedicated to destruction by a 
plan which they proudly believed had originated 
in their own heads. When they reached home and 
were called upon to explain where they had been, 
Mrs. Buchove accepted the unusual honor of their 
invitation to the parsonage and the offering of 
cookies as a concession to herself and as a covert 
acknowledgment of the righteousness of her posi- 
tion in the morning’s interview with the Dominie. 
It was with more than usual assurance, therefore, 
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that she prepared to attend the weekly prayer 
meeting that evening. It was an observance ex- 
pected of all faithful members of the flock, and 
Mrs. Buchove was invariably in her place accom- 
panied by her husband, a silent, depressed-looking 
man, and by her two children. On this evening 
she arrived early and settled herself with obvious 
complacency in her seat to watch the arrival of the 
remainder of the congregation. At a few moments 
before the hour the Dominie entered, ushered his 
family into a pew, and then mounted the platform 
to conduct the service. Mrs. Buchove noted with 
displeasure that neither Amelia nor Hendrick was 
present, that Cornelia bore an unchastened coun- 
tenance, and that the flowers still nodded cheer- 
fully from the bonnet of the Dominie’s wife. Evi- 
dently her efforts had not yet borne fruit, and it 
was with a deepening sense of responsibility that 
she bowed her head while the Dominie opened 
the meeting. There followed a long prayer by 
one of the brethren, and succeeding him Deacon 
Boss rose to exhortation. His efforts in this 
line followed a regular schedule beginning with 
“T’ve been thinkin’ as I’ve been settin’ here,” 
continuing with an urgent plea to every one 
to follow his own conscience at whatever cost, 
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and winding up with an impassioned statement, 
to be interpreted symbolically, that in the Chris- 
tian life “every tub must stand on its own 
bottom.” 

When he had resumed his seat the sweet voice 
of the Dominie’s wife was lifted in a brief incense 
of grateful words. There was no abasement, no 
mention of worms of the dust, no petition for for- 
giveness of sins, only a plea that they might make 
use of their blessings with grateful hearts. Mrs. 
Buchove stiffened. This savored of dangerous 
latitude and some one must uphold the standards 
of true religion. She rose to her feet and addressed 
the Lord. 

“‘O thou who seest the secrets of our hearts,” 
she prayed, “bend down thine ear and hear us 
from the throne whereon thou sittest. Cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness, and help us to present 
ourselves a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
the Lord, which is our reasonable service. And, O 
Lord, if there are any among us whose hearts are 
not right in thy sight, who have turned from the 
strait and narrow path and have given themselves 
up to vanity, open their blind eyes that they may 
see the beauty of holiness. Chasten their hard 
hearts that they may seek the adornment of a 
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meek and quiet spirit. Let not the pride of the 
eye —” And Cornelia, recognizing the phrases of 
the morning, realized that her mother was being 
prayed at in public. She lifted her bowed head 
and stole a look at her father. She intercepted one 
from him directed through his fingers at Mrs. 
Buchove’s closed eyes and sanctimonious counte- 
nance, and she saw that he, too, was aware of the 
drift of her petition. Her mother’s face was hidden 
in her handkerchief. Cornelia risked an inspection 
of the Brats. They were seated very near a regis- 
ter in the chapel floor, and were looking through 
their fingers at Cornelia. With a taunting expres- 
sion, which said as plainly as words, “You das- 
sent, you dassent,”’ Cornelia returned the look, 
and Dirk, keeping careful watch of his mother’s 
closed eyes, at once took a little paper from his 
pocket, emptied its contents down the register, 
and instantly bowed his head again in prayer. 
Cornelia bent hers and covered her nose with 
her handkerchief. It was well she did. Mrs. Bu- 
chove’s petition was brought to an abrupt close 
by a crashing sneeze which would have disrupted 
the Tables of Stone and broken the Ten Com- 
mandments. Not one sneeze, but a series of 
them, shook her earthly tabernacle to its founda- 
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tions. Astonished beyond measure she clutched 
vainly at her dignity and the peroration of her 
prayer. 

“Help them to— kechoo—help them — ke- 
choo — in thine infinite — kechoo !”’ She could get 
no further and stood with eyes still closed, beat- 
ing the air with her hands in helpless protest at 
this incredible interruption. 

Other members of the congregation now offered 
involuntary responses to her prayer. Sneezes vio- 
lent, racking, arose from every corner of the room, 
until the air was filled with a chorus of explosions 
like the rapid fire of a machine gun. The Dom- 
inie was the last to give way, but he too at 
length succumbed and added a mighty roar to 
the general hubbub. Pretense of decorum was no 
longer possible. Sister Buchove continued her ex- 
ercise like one possessed, and Deacon Boss was 
throwing his head back and bringing his feet down 
upon the floor with each succeeding paroxysm un- 
til it seemed as if the floor itself would give way. 
Consternation and astonishment struggling with 
the convulsive seizures distorted every counte- 
nance. 

“A visitation of the Lord!” gasped the Dea- 
con’s wife, steadying herself against the back of 
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her pew as she reeled from successive outbreaks 
— “like the Tower — kechoo — of Babel!” 

“Open the windows!” cried the Dominie in a 
voice of thunder. 

Doors and windows were instantly thrown 
open, and with streaming eyes and smarting 
throats the distressed and bewildered congrega- 
tion sought relief in the open air. After a few min- 
utes of choking and strangling they returned and 
a general blowing of noses announced the subsid- 
ence of the storm. Sister Buchove was the first to 
recover speech, and it was not the conclusion of 
her prayer. Trembling with rage she turned a red 
and accusing eye upon Cornelia who was again 
seated with composure and propriety beside her 
mother. 

“Snuff,” she said thickly, “or red pepper. One 
or the other.” She shook a warning finger at Cor- 
nelia and struggled for utterance. “This is what 
comes of letting children run loose on the street 
without bringing them up in the fear and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,” she managed to articulate. 
“Satan finds plenty of mischief for such hands —”’ 

What might have happened had she been al- 
lowed to finish can only be conjectured, but 
Providence intervened and sent a diversion which 
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withdrew the attention of the congregation from 
Cornelia. Dirk Buchove, whom nobody had been 
noticing, suddenly gave a wild shriek, and, dig- 
ging his fists into his eyes, danced up and down in 
an ecstasy of pain. 

“Dirk, darling! What is the matter?” cried his 
mother kneeling beside him frantic with anxiety. 

Dirk continued his shrieks and for the reputa- 
tion of the Dutch Reformed Church, Deacon 
Boss rose hastily and shut the windows. 

“We'll have the police here,” he said as he sat 
down again beside his wife. “Sounds like a hog- 
killin?!’ 

Katchen, who thus far had contributed nothing 
but her quota of sneezes to the entertainment, 
now joined her voice to Dirk’s. 

“‘He’s rubbed some in his eyes!” she screamed. 
“Look at his hands!” 

Mrs. Buchove looked. Everybody else looked 
too. Dirk literally was caught red-handed. On his 
fingers there were telltale traces of a dark-red 
powder. The infliction of real pain was no part 
of the original plan, and Cornelia was stirred to 
instant sympathy. While her mother and the rest 
of the congregation crowded about Mrs. Buchove 
and her disgraced offspring in vain efforts toward 
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relief, she dashed out of the church and into the 
parsonage. In an incredibly short time she reap- 
peared with a basin of water, towels, and boric 
acid. The Dominie himself took them from her 
hands and assisted Mrs. Buchove in bathing 
Dirk’s eyes and relieving his intolerable distress. 
The rest of the congregation stood by, torn by 
conflicting emotions and unable to render any 
assistance. 

Mrs. Boss loved Cornelia. “Look at her,” she 
said, nudging the Deacon. “Helping so handy, 
and just after Sister Buchove had all but been 
callin’ her names too! If that ain’t returnin’ 
good for evil accordin’ to Scripter, then I don’t 
know.” 

The Deacon also liked Cornelia. “I hope it will 
teach Sister Buchove a lesson,” he replied. 

“People that live in glass houses should n’t 
throw stones,” observed one of the sisters with a 
significant jerk of the thumb in the direction of 
the chastened Mrs. Buchove. 

“Maybe it’ll turn her mind to correctin’ her 
own children instead of runnin’ down other peo- 
ple’s,”’ added another mother in Israel. 

Mr. Buchove, who was hovering helplessly 
about, received these shafts in his own bosom, 
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but the tenor of public opinion was not lost upon 
his wife. As Dirk became more quiet, she, sitting 
in the center of her world with her disgraced off- 
spring upon her knee, received a full measure of 
punishment. Not the least of it was to be minis- 
tered to by Cornelia and her mother and to real- 
ize that her downfall automatically lifted them 
higher than ever in public estimation. If that was 
not enough to fill her cup of bitterness to the full, 
the revelation of the reputation of her children 
was sufficient to cause it to overflow. There was 
nothing she could say. She was crushed. When 
Dirk was at last comfortable once more and quiet 
was restored, the Dominie mounted the plat- 
form to conclude the service. He made no com- 
ment upon the episode of the evening, but his face 
was very grave as he said, “We will close by sing- 
ing, ‘O Lord, Our Help in Ages Past.’’’ While the 
rest of the congregation stood to sing, Mrs. Bu- 
chove sat still with her head bowed over her son. 
At the close of the meeting the congregation 
stood politely aside and allowed her to pass out 
first, accompanied by her crestfallen family. 
There were many comments as the others dis- 
persed, but none came from the Dominie’s family. 
They hastened in silence to the parsonage, and 
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upon their arrival there Cornelia was at once sum- 
moned to her father’s study. 

“Cornelia,” said her father, looking at her 
sternly as he closed the door, “I suspect that you 
had something to do with this affair.” 

Cornelia looked injured. “Do you, father?” 
she said. 

“’Tell me about it, Cornelia,” urged the Dom- 
inie. 

“Well,” said his daughter digging her toe into 
the carpet, “Dirk and Katchen were here this 
afternoon stuffing themselves with Meenie’s cook- 
ies, and we did happen to speak of red pepper, 
and that it would make people sneeze, and Dirk 
said it would be funny to let some loose in prayer 
meeting.” 

“Did Dirk think of that himself?” asked the 
Dominie. 

“J — think — maybe —I was the first one to 
mention it,” confessed Cornelia. 

“Cornelia,” said the Dominie with great sever- 
ity, “did you tell Dirk to put that red pepper in 
the register?” 

“No, sir,” said Cornelia, gazing up at her 
father with candid eyes; “I told him not to.” 

Perhaps the Minister felt that by whatever 
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psychological indirection she had accomplished 
her ends they justified the means. Perhaps he 
thought it expedient to let the matter drop lest 
further probing reveal new and more difficult 
complications of duty and discipline. At any rate, 
he merely fixed upon his daughter for a moment 
a stern and comprehending eye. Then he said, 
“Cornelia, you may go to bed.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cornelia, moving toward the 
door with exemplary promptness. With her hand 
on the knob she paused. 

“Anyway, father,” she said, with an irrepressi- 
ble chuckle, “don’t you think yourself it was a 
pretty good job?” 


CHAPTER VI 
NEW SHOES AND TEMPERAMENT 


N spite of her scorn for clothes in general, and 

her preoccupation with larger affairs, Corne- 
lia had two sartorial weaknesses. She hated pina- 
fores and she loved new shoes. 

In the matter of pinafores she suffered but lit- 
tle, for, though she was obliged by her mother to 
wear the hated garment to school, she early evolved 
a method of dealing with the situation which 
freed her from the martyrdom of what she called 
“baby clothes,” and at the same time spared her 
mother the pain of dealing with open rebellion. 
Cornelia always meant to be considerate of her 
parents. If she felt that there could be no compro- 
mise upon a point at issue, she conscientiously 
tried to spare their feelings. In the present in- 
stance, therefore, she obediently wore the de- 
spised article to school and there removed it with 
her hat and coat and hung it up in the wardrobe 
until time for her return home. Her mother mar- 
veled at the length of time that Cornelia kept 
her aprons clean and commended her for the 
care she evidently exercised, and Cornelia was 
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glad to make her mother happy by so simple an 
expedient. 

With shoes, however, it was a different matter. 
She could think of no system by which she could 
attain her own ends without friction, for the Dom- 
inie and his wife were thrifty folk, and insisted 
upon her wearing her old shoes to school until 
they were really quite worn out. Cornelia had 
struggled ineffectually with this problem. Her 
parents wondered at the sudden completeness 
with which her old shoes went to pieces after 
they had reached a certain degree of shabbiness, 
until they discovered her one Saturday morning 
in the cellar standing on one foot and holding the 
other firmly against the grindstone which she was 
turning at a furious rate. After that every pair of 
shoes involved a new campaign, and Cornelia was 
obliged to endure a humiliating inspection each 
morning as she made her toilet for school. 

Not long after the red-pepper episode the par- 
ish had united upon a testimonial of esteem for 
their pastor which had taken the form of a com- 
plimentary reception in the church parlors, and 
the presentation to him of a handsome gold- 
headed cane. The Dominie’s proud family had, of 
course, been present, and Cornelia had worn a 
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pair of new shoes with red tops, purchased ex- 
pressly for the occasion. Not even the splendor of 
the entertainment and the distinction conferred 
upon her father could wholly eclipse in Cornelia’s 
mind the fact of her new shoes. She was proudly 
conscious of them even in the absorbing moment 
of Deacon Boss’s presentation speech, and sat 
with them stuck well forward that they might add 
to the luster of this already brilliant occasion. She 
consumed a piece of Mrs. Boss’s celebrated raisin 
cake and a dish of ice-cream in a state of bliss, 
heightened by the fact that she caught Katchen 
Buchove staring with envious eyes at her feet. 
Cornelia was not ungenerous. She was willing to 
give Katchen a treat, so she displayed her shoes 
to their best advantage as she accepted another 
piece of cake pressed upon her by Mrs. Boss. 
When at last the great event was over and she 
was preparing for bed in her own little room at 
the parsonage, she sat for some time on the floor 
snifing the new leather and contemplating her 
treasures with profound admiration. She said her 
prayers with the shoes on, postponing their re- 
moval to the last possible moment and went to 
sleep with them under her pillow. When she 
awoke the next morning, the rest of the family 
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were dressed and down stairs and Meenie was 
ringing the breakfast bell. She tumbled out of 
bed, made a sketchy toilet, covered its deficiencies 
with a pinafore, and put on the precious shoes, 
trusting in case they were observed that the late- 
ness of the hour would make it impossible for her 
to change them in time for school. 

Mrs. Van Dine smiled at her over the coffee- 
pot as she appeared in the dining-room. 

“Good-morning, dear,” she said. “You were up 
so late last night that I suppose I can’t scold you 
for being late to breakfast.” 

“No’m,” said Cornelia, slipping hastily into 
her seat and obscuring her feet under the table. 

But Amelia was too quick for her. “Mother,” 
she said, “Cornelia’s got on her new shoes.” 

“Have you, dear?” asked her mother, turning 
a grieved look upon Cornelia. “You know you 
must wear your old ones to school. ‘They are 
quite good still.” 

“Ves’m,” said Cornelia. 

She did not wish to make a scene, and she hoped 
still that she might be pressed for time, or possibly 
she might forget, though she admitted to herself 
that the latter plan lacked plausibility. She ate 
her breakfast with deliberation. 
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“Cornelia,” said her mother at last, “you cer- 
tainly can’t hold another fritter. Go at once and 
change your shoes.” 

“But, mother,” protested Cornelia, “I’ll be 
late for school.” She took a long drink of water 
with every appearance of extreme thirst. 

“Cornelia, obey me,” said her mother. 

Cornelia rose and started across the room at a 
snail’s pace, a sullen expression on her usually 
sunny face. Her father had already risen and was 
standing beside the hall door examining his new 
cane. Her progress became imperceptible as she 
approached him, and she essayed a diversion. 

“Let me look at it, father,” she said, holding 
out her hand to take the cane. 

The Dominie, divining her intention, smote her 
gently on the palm with it. 

“No nonsense, Cornelia,” he said sternly; 
“mind your mother at once.” : 

Cornelia turned upon her father a look of 
amazed grief. Never before had he struck his 
daughter, and though the blow had been the mer- 
est tap, a harmless emphasis upon his words, yet 
to Cornelia’s already disturbed spirit the indignity 
assumed gigantic proportions and loomed in her 
imagination as an injustice beyond her power to 
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endure. Without a word she turned from him and 
fled to her room. Once within this sanctuary she 
bolted the door and threw herself upon the floor 
in an ecstasy of misery. 

“ He struck me! He struck me! He struck me!” 
she reiterated, a new wave of bitterness passing 
over her with each variation of emphasis. Then 
the floodgates opened and her flaming cheeks 
were quenched in a deluge of tears. Luxuriating in 
self-pity, she removed her shoes and placed them 
beside her on the floor. Then she found her old- 
est and shabbiest pair and slipped them on. ‘They 
were not the ones she was expected to wear, but 
the general effect of them was infinitely more 
pathetic and better suited to her tragic mood. 
The lacings were broken and knotted, and one 
gap had been bridged with a white string. 

“T suppose this is what they want to have me 
look like!”’ she sobbed to herself. “ Just like a beg- 
gar! They don’t care! Nobody cares! Nobody 
loves me!”? She bumped her head on the floor in 
the fullness of her woe. “Oh, dear, I wish I was 
dead!” The thought fascinated her. “If I were 
just good and dead,” she moaned, “I bet they’d 
be sorry. I bet they’d wish they had n’t treated 
me so mean. Making me wear old shoes. I just bet 
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my mother is n’t my real mother at all. I bet she’s 
my stepmother. That’s the way stepmothers al- 
ways treat their children.” A logical fallacy here 
occurred to her. “But it was father who struck 
me,” she reflected. “With his new cane! I guess 
mebbe he’s not my real father either. Oh, dear, I 
bet they’re both of ’em step!” Gradually her 
grief passed its climax and she settled to a brood- 
ing melancholy. “It’s an awful world,” she medi- 
tated. “Full of step-things and sin. And the best 
ones in it get treated the worst. There was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Look what happened to him. And 
Jesus Christ crucified between two thieves!” Cor- 
nelia’s meditations often turned upon these two 
characters who were above all others her chosen 
heroes. In her room she had a picture of Lincoln. 
One of Jesus was not permitted in that severely 
Protestant household, as savoring of popery, but 
Cornelia kept a little shrine to him in her heart 
and was secretly convinced that if only He and 
Abraham Lincoln had not been killed, the world 
might have been a very much better place to 
live in. 

She was, by this time, completely under the 
spell of her imaginary wrongs. 

“What if they should come and find me lying 
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stark and cold upon the floor with a gentle smile 
upon my lips and a tear upon my upturned 
cheek!” she mused. “J bet they would miss me 
when it was too late. When they heard the clods 
fall on my coffin, they would wish they had 
treated me as I deserve. They’d see my empty 
chair at the table and they’d wish they’d let me 
eat as many fritters as I wanted to.” Fritters pre- 
sented a new theme for consideration. “I don’t 
suppose they have fritters in heaven,” she 
thought. “Mebbe they don’t eat there at all.” 
This appalling idea gave her a moment’s pause, 
and she was almost tempted to postpone her de- 
mise, but the splendors of a funeral flashed before 
her mental vision and beckoned her irresistibly 
toward the tomb. 

“Tl be laid out in a white coffin with flowers 
all around me,” she moaned to herself, “and Ill 
be robed all in white with a wan smile upon my 
marble brow — lips, I mean.” Her face darkened 
into deeper gloom. ‘‘Mebbe they’d let me wear 
my new shoes to be buried in.” Then, as the 
scene again came vividly before her inner eye, she 
changed that item. “I really ought to have white 
slippers, though, to match the shroud. I’ll have 
to leave my shoes to some one. Amelia can’t wear 
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’em. Her feet are too big. I’d better leave ’em to 
the poor.” 

All thought of school had long since passed 
from her mind, and other members of the family, 
unaware of the tragedy being enacted upstairs, 
went about their daily duties under the impression 
that she had left the house at the usual time. Her 
mind now passed naturally from her shoes to the 
disposition of her other belongings. She rose from 
the floor, got pencil and paper and proceeded to 
the partition of her property, and for some time 
there was no sound in the room but the scratch- 
ing of her pencil. Cornelia had an aptitude for 
picking up snatches of phrases that sounded well 
to her ear, and she used them without fear or 
favor. When she had finished writing she read the 
production aloud to herself with melancholy relish, 

“T, Cornelia Van Dine,” it began impressively, 
“being about to enter upon the rest which is pre- 
pared for the people of God, do sollumly make 
this my last will and testimunt — herewith — to 
wit — with all my worldly goods I thee endow; 
namely — my new shoes with red tops I give to 
some poor little girl who has to wear old ones. I 
give my old ones to be burned. My picture of 
Abraham Lincoln I give to my dear brother 
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Hendrick. Amelia can have my clothes. All my 
other property I give and bequeeth to my father 
and mother to have and to hold from this day 
forth even forever more. I forgive them for their 
unkindness to me and shall pray for them before I 
die. Meenie can have my coral necklace. Fare- 
well, proud world, I’m going home. With malice 
toward none and charity for all. Yours truly, 
Corneia Van Dine.” 


She was deeply moved as she read over this 
touching document and tears filled her eyes. She 
shook her head gently over the paper, hoping 
the drops would fall and blister it, but in spite of 
judicious squeezing of her eyelids they refused 
to fall. 

“*No use,” she sighed to herself. “‘My grief is 
too deep for tears.” 

She thought of recourse to her bedroom pitcher 
to secure the desired effect, but set aside the sug- 
gestion as not strictly honorable. Across the top of 
the sheet she wrote in her large unformed hand, 
“Last Will and Testimunt,” and placed it beside 
her shoes. Then she unlocked the door, threw her- 
self upon the floor, stretched her arms out later- 
ally, palms upward, dropped her head a little to 
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one side like the figure on Mrs. Ahern’s crucifix, 
and waited to die. 

Cornelia was endowed with Dutch tenacity. 
Having committed herself to a project it was her 
habit to put it through, and she was now deter- 
mined to carry out her desperate programme to 
its dramatic end. For hours she lay there, stiff, 
immovable, chilled, but unyielding. Part of the 
time she slept, and upon waking took fresh hold 
upon her grievances and nursed her melancholy. 
At noon the family wondered that she did not 
come home from school, but such absences were 
not unprecedented, and there was more than a 
chance that she might have been detained by the 
teacher until too late to come home, eat lunch, 
and get back again. Such things had happened. It 
was undeniable that Cornelia was given unusual 
latitude in her movements, or at least she took it, 
and her capacity for looking out for herself was 
admitted; but when it was time for her to come 
home in the afternoon and she did not appear, 
the family became really anxious. Mrs. Van Dine 
went to the schoolhouse, but found it closed. On 
the street she met Dirk Buchove and learned 
from him that Cornelia had not been in school all 
day. 
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“She often ain’t,’? Dirk volunteered with a 
gleam of clumsy malice. 

Dirk was always ready as opportunity offered 
to make a bit of trouble as a side line to his larger 
schemes of mischief. It was not that he cherished 
resentment for the red-pepper incident and the 
consequences it had entailed. He still regarded 
that as his own enterprise and failed to see the 
path of delicate suggestion by which he had been 
led into it. Mrs. Van Dine hastened home now 
quite overcome with anxiety. She found the rest 
of the family assembled and dinner ready. Meenie 
alone was unconcerned over Cornelia’s mysterious 
disappearance. 

“Don’t you worry now,” she said comfortingly 
to Mrs. Van Dine. “Cornelia knows where she is 
at all right, an’ when she gets good an’ ready 
she’ll turn up. Nothin’ ain’t goin’ to happen to 
that child that she don’t set goin’ her own self. 
You set down an’ eat your dinner while it’s hot.” 

“Have you looked in her room?” asked Hen- 
drick. 

So simple a thing had not occurred to them. 

“T have n’t been in it to-day,” said Mrs. Van 
Dine. “I’ve been sewing downstairs, and Cornelia 
always makes her own bed. At least she’s always 
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supposed to.” Mrs. Van Dine was exactly truth- 
ful. 

“*T ain’t been in it either,”’ said Meenie. “I’ve 
been washin’.” 

Hendrick sprang upstairs three steps at a time, 
opened the door of Cornelia’s room, and almost 
tripped over the pathetic little figure on the floor. 
Genuinely frightened, he fell on his knees beside 
her. Hendrick understood Cornelia almost as well 
as Meenie did, and the relation between them was 
peculiarly deep and strong, though meager in out- 
ward expression. No one would have guessed the 
leap of his heart from the casual way in which he 
called downstairs, “She’s all right. I’ll be back in 
a second.” 

With a sigh of relief the family sank into their 
places at the table and waited for Hendrick to ap- 
pear. [t was more than a second before he came, 
for he had waited to assure himself that Cornelia 
was not sick and to get from her some hint of 
the cause of her anguish. 

“Is she all right?” 

“What in the world is the matter?” 

“Why does n’t she come to dinner?” 

The three questions were propounded simultane- 
ously by Mrs. Van Dine, Amelia, and the Dominie. 
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“Emotional jag,”” answered Hendrick with a 
grin. “Regular orgy of misery. Wants to die. 
Don’t know why in particular. Found her lying on 
the floor trying to pass on. Let her alone and 
she’ll come round all right. I know.” 

The Dominie and his wife gazed at each other 
in blank amazement. Neither could recall any 
seed of discord sufficient to bear such fruit. 

“You just leave her to me,” urged Hendrick. 
“T’ll bring her around. Don’t you butt in, any of 
you, and I[’ll promise to deliver her in her right 
mind by breakfast-time to-morrow morning.” 

With a sigh the Dominie and his wife yielded 
the situation into Hendrick’s hands, and he 
promptly offered his first prescription. 

“‘She’s got to have something to eat,” he said. 
‘She has n’t had a mouthful all day, but of course 
she won’t come down.” 

Mrs. Van Dine’s gentle eyes filled with tears. 
Meenie flew at once for a tray, Amelia spread 
upon it an ample and appetizing meal, and Hen- 
drick carried it upstairs. He found Cornelia just 
where he had left her, and the light from the hall 
revealed a morose and brooding expression on her 
mobile little face. 

“Better eat something, Squab,” he said briskly, 
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as he placed the well-filled tray beside her on the 
floor. 

Cornelia shook her head. “I don’t feel like eat- 
ing,” she said plaintively. 

“Maybe you will,” said Hendrick cheerfully. 
“Of course, I knew that you would n’t feel like 
going down to the table, so I brought up a bite 
for you. I’ll leave it here, and maybe by and by 
you will be able to choke down a mouthful or 
two. I’ll come up after I’ve had my dinner, and 
then you can tell big brother what’s happened.” 

“All right, Hendrick,”’ quavered Cornelia; then 
added, in a feeble tone after an apparent struggle, 
“1 ’ll try to live for your sake.” 

She sat up and surveyed the tray with inward 
eagerness, but outward languor. 

Hendrick patted her on the back. “Buck up, 
old girl,” he said cheerfully, and ran downstairs 
whistling “Annie Rooney.” 

He found the family eating dinner in depressed 
silence. 

“Tt seems to me, Hendrick,” said his mother, 
“that I ought to go up myself. It maybe that I 
could say something —” 

“Now, mutterchen,” said Hendrick, giving her 
a kiss on the way back to his seat, “you never 
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have been possessed of a devil in your whole life.” 

“T should hope not, certainly,” said his mother 
with rising color. 

“Well,” replied Hendrick, “leave it to one who 
has. She’s got to dree her weird and get the poison 
out of her system. No use arguing with her. She 
won’t see it because somebody tells her. She’s got 
to see it herself. You just leave her to me.” 

“TI think the boy is right,” interposed the Do- 
minie. 

“You bet your life I’m right,” said Hendrick, 
with Cornelia’s own assurance and a full mouth. 
“T remember how I used to feel myself, and, be- 
sides, I have n’t taken psychology at college for 
nothing. She’s temperamental. So’m I. Mebbe 
we’re both geniuses, — I should n’t wonder.” He 
winked solemnly. “Anyway, you leave her to me, 
and I’ll show you what a college education can do 
for family discipline. I’ll have her eating out of 
your hand by to-morrow morning at eighto’clock.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CONVERSION AND BAPTISM OF MR. AHERN 


INNER over, Hendrick returned to Corne- 
lia. He found her sitting beside the empty 

tray with her chin in her hand, struggling against 
returning cheerfulness. He set the tray outside 
the door, making no comment on the clean sweep 
she had made of the food, and sat down beside 
her on the floor. 

“Now, Squab,” he said, “what’s the mat- 
ter?”’ 

Cornelia took a fresh grip upon her misery and 
laid the case before him. 

“Father struck me,” she faltered; “‘he struck 
me with his new cane!” 

Hendrick whistled. ““You don’t mean it!” he 
said. 

“Ves, he did,’ Cornelia reiterated, warming 
to her subject, — “ this very morning.” 

“What made him do such a thing as that?” 
Hendrick’s voice was shocked. 

“Mother told me to wear my old shoes. Shc 
told me to change them after I was all dressed 
for school, and I was just going to, and I said to 
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father, ‘Let me see your new cane,’ and he struck 
me with it right across the palm!” 

“Wanton cruelty!” was Hendrick’s comment. 
“He’s a regular old brute, that man!” 

Cornelia looked a little surprised. She had not 
expected so much agreement, and her first impulse 
was to defend her father, but she checked it and 
went on with the recital of her wrongs. 

“They don’t care anything about me, anyway. 
They want me to look like a beggar. Just look 
at that!” She pointed to the distressful shoes. 
“ Hendrick, do you think they are really and truly 
my father and mother? They act just as if they 
were step, both of ’em.” 

“Might be,” said Hendrick, rubbing his chin 
thoughtfully. “You never can tell yourself, of 
course, and people always lie about such things. 
If they were step, they’d probably try to deceive 
you, anyway.” 

“You don’t suppose I was stolen by gypsies 
when I was a baby and they found me in an or- 
phan asylum?” Cornelia sobbed. 

“'No-o — I hardly think that,” conceded Hen- 
drick; “in fact, I’m pretty sure. You see, I was 
here when you came and I remember it well. I was 
eight, and I don’t think they could have fooled me. 
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And, besides,” he added as an after-thought, “ if 
they had found you in an orphan asylum, I don’t 
believe they would have picked you out. You 
were an awful homely red little runt. I guess you 
are their own child all right. But, of course,” he 
concluded, returning to her grievances, “that 
makes their treating you like this all the worse.” 

“Yes,” agreed Cornelia with profound dejec- 
tion, “it does.” 

For a while they sat in gloomy silence, and at 
last Cornelia broke forth: 

“TI can’t bear it, Hendrick! It’s — it’s — in- 
sulting, that’s what it is.” 

“That’s right,” assented Hendrick. “You’ve 
got to defend your honor whatever happens.” 

“That’s just it,” said Cornelia. “That’s why I 
wanted to die. I— I — said I’d live for your sake, 
Hendrick, but I feel I can’t live here. I’m going to 
run away.” 

She looked up at him expecting a shocked and 
affectionate protest, but none came. Instead 
Hendrick mournfully admitted the necessity. 

“T’ll miss you, of course,” he said, “but I real- 
ize that your self-respect demands it.” 

“You — you would n’t go with me, would you, 
Hendrick?” Cornelia suggested timidly. 
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“No,” said Hendrick with solemnity. “I’m 
sorry, but I’m in college, you see, and I could n’t 
get excused to run away.” 

“Then L’ll have to go all alone,” sobbed Cor- 
nelia. 

“Looks that way,” Hendrick agreed. “But Ll 
tell you what I will do for you. I’ll help you off, 
and never let on where you’ve gone! They’ll suf- 
fer a lot, of course, remorse and everything like 
that, and maybe it might kill mother, but still you 
have your honor to maintain.” 

The mention of her mother almost unmanned 
her, but Hendrick gave her no loophole of escape 
by adding, “Of course, you want to go right away. 
I understand how you feel about chate: 

“Yes,” quavered Cornelia, glancing at the outer 
darkness. 

“We can manage it all right,” Hendrick whis- 
pered with elaborate secrecy. “You get your 
things together and [ll let you out. Father and 
mother have gone to a church meeting and you 
could n’t strike a better time.” 

“There’s Amelia,” faltered Cornelia, snatching 
at a straw. 

“Gone to her room,” answered Hendrick 
promptly, “and Meenie ’s out.” 
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Deprived of her last subterfuge, Cornelia saw 
that there was no way but to carry out her plan. 

Hendrick rose briskly. “What’ll you take with 
you?” 

“Could you let me have your red bandanna 
handkerchief that you wore at the minstrel show 
at college?” asked Cornelia desperately. 

“Sure,” replied Hendrick; “anything I’ve 
got.” 

He went to fetch it. While he was gone Cornelia 
picked up the shoes and the “last will and testj- 
munt.” The latter she shut in the bureau drawer, 
not without regret that such a masterpiece must, 
in the nature of the case, receive no Just measure 
of appreciation while she was alive to know it. 
Then she got out a nightgown, her comb, brush, 
and toothbrush, and her best dress, and rolled 
them up together. When Hendrick returned with 
the kerchief, they went, at his suggestion, to the 
kitchen, where they prepared a substantial lunch 
of bread and butter and odds and ends found in 
the pantry, rolled it in a paper, and carried it 
back to Cornelia’s room. This she placed beside 
the bundle of clothing, and last of all added her 
new shoes to the pile. She then tied all her be- 
longings in the kerchief, Slowly she put on her 
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hat, more slowly she descended the stairs. At the 
front door Hendrick paused. 

“Wait a minute,” he said; “you have n’t any 
stick to carry your bundle on. You can’t go with- 
out that.” 

He selected his father’s discarded cane from the 
rack, placed it on Cornelia’s shoulder, and hung 
the bundle upon the end. « 

“Now you’re ready,” he said, opening the 
door, “and I’ll go a little way with you just for 
company.” 

Together they went down the steps and walked 
‘n silence down the street. At the corner a few 
blocks away Hendrick stopped. 

“One thing I forgot,” he said. “You ought to 
have something on you to identify you in case we 
should n’t meet again — until you are grown up. 
You might change a great deal, you see, and I 
might not know you.” He fumbled in his pocket 
and brought out a match-box, a quarter, six pen- 
nies, and a doorkey. “Nothing very promising 
there,” he murmured; then, handing her the key, 
he said: “It really ought to be a locket, of course, 
but I guess we can make this do. It’s the key 
to the front door. There are other keys at home, 
and if you come back years hence in a golden 
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chariot, or anything like that, and the key fits the 
lock, then, of course, we’ll know it’s really you.” 

Cornelia gulped, but was unable to speak as 
she took the key. 

“And you ought to have a little money, at 
least,” he went on, handing her the change. “This 
is all I’ve got with me. Of course you’ll have to 
€arn some more very soon in case you get hungry. 
Good-bye, Cornelia.” 

He kissed her tenderly and, not without a lump 
in his own throat, watched her as she slowly dis- 
appeared in the darkness. It required some in- 
genuity to follow her without being seen, but by 
dint of an occasional pause in friendly shadows or 
a sudden sortie into an alley, Hendrick managed 
to do it. The solitary little figure moved almost 
involuntarily in familiar grooves, She wandered 
by the grocery and the butcher shop where the 
family supplies were bought. The butcher’s cat 
was sitting on the sill of the darkened window 
and he saw her stop to stroke it, then she passed 
slowly on by the house of the Buchoves’ farther 
up the street. At Deacon Boss’s door she hesi- 
tated as if tempted toseck shelter there, but 
thought better of it and wandered aimlessly on up 
one street and down another making a pathetic 
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silhouette against the glow of the street-lamps as 
she passed. It was evident that no destination had 
occurred to her, and as the night advanced the 
problem of a bed became increasingly insistent. 
As the lights in the houses winked out one by 
one and the streets grew more and more lonely, it 
took all Hendrick’s Dutch determination to keep 
him from capitulating and begging her to return 
home with him. He was tired and very sleepy, but 
with an absolute faith in the efficacy of his educa- 
tional methods and a persistence equal to Cor- 
nelia’s own he patiently stalked her hour after 
hour. At ten o’clock he became worried about the 
state of mind of his father and mother in case 
they discovered Cornelia’s absence and his with- 
out being able to account for it. But to reveal 
himself and beg her to return would be to render 
futile and foolish all his carefully worked-out 
plans. Moreover, he did not dare lose sight of her. 
At eleven o’clock he roosted miserably on an alley 
fence and watched her as she sat upon a doorstep 
and consumed the luncheon they had prepared. 
He was as hungry as a wolf by this time, but for 
him no relief was in sight. When she had finished 
the last crumb, Cornelia slung her bundle once 
more over her shoulder and started up the street, 
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Hendrick following at a discreet distance. She 
now left the neighborhood in which they lived 
and struck out in the direction of the schoolhouse. 

She had gone some blocks through the crowded 
section of the west side when she became aware of 
a large but dejected and unstable figure clinging 
to a lamp-post and of a voice raised in expostula- 
tion to the stars. The voice was plaintively per- 
sistent, and Cornelia, whose sympathies always 
outran her fears, responded to its appeal and has- 
tened toward the sufferer. Hendrick quickened 
his steps and observed the meeting from a point 
of vantage under the high front steps of a neigh- 
boring house. His hiding-place had its drawbacks. 
It was already occupied by an ancient and evil- 
smelling garbage can, but Hendrick held his nose 
and listened, ready for instant rescue if the situa- 
tion should demand it. 

“I’m not wishin’ to go home,’ 
plaining voice. ““Nobody loves me. Nobody gives 
a damn what becomes of poor old Joe.” The voice 
rose to a suppressed roar. “‘Me wife’s a damn fine 
woman an’ I’m a damn fine bhoy mesilf — but 
I’m not wantin’ to go home!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” demanded 
Cornelia. 


> rose the com- 
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She was standing directly in front of him, but 
the man, absorbed in his misery and gazing tragi- 
cally upward, had not noticed her. Hearing a voice 
he withdrew his gaze from the stars and not with- 
out difficulty focused it upon her. 

“Huh?” he inquired. 

“T said, what’s the matter with you?” re- 
peated Cornelia with spirit. “What are you out 
here for at this time of night, bawling like a 
baby?” 

The man, recalled to his misery once more, 
lifted up his voice. 

“T’m not wantin’ to go home,” he wailed. “Me 
wife would turn me out as aisy as not an’ me her 
own wedded hushband.” 

Here was a fellow sufferer. Cornelia felt that 
she understood. She, too, was an outcast. 

“You don’t suppose she’s a step-wife, do you?” 
she asked, reverting to her own sorrows and sus- 
picions. ‘‘'That’s just the way they act.” 

‘“Mebbe so,” moaned the man. “I ain’t set my 
two eyes on her these four months gone an’ it’s 
likelier than not that she’s went an’ married some 
one else by now. An’ with that she’d make a 
shtep-hushband out of me, an’ that in no time 
at all! “Shtep lively!’ she’d say; ‘get out of here! 
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Move up in front,’ she’d say, ‘an’ don’t crowd!” 
His imaginary grief mounted to a crescendo, 
“An’ then what would become of poor old 
Joe?” 

“I know what is the matter with you,” Cor- 
nelia said with sudden conviction. “You’re 
drunk.” 

“Only a drop to drown me sorrows,” sobbed 
the man. 

Cornelia was severe. 

“Do you want to go to hell?” she demanded. 
“Don’t you know what becomes of wine-bibbers? 
The Bible says they have their part in the lake 
that burns with fire and brimstone.” 

“T niver bibbed no wine at all, ’t was whiskey I 
tuk,” wept the man. “Who says I gotta go to 
hell, anyhow? Show him to me! Tha’s what I say 
— show him to me!”’ 

He started forward to defend his affronted 
honor, but changed his mind as he realized the 
unstable character of the street, and clung to the 
lamp-post like a limpet to a rock. Cornelia sur> 
veyed him with a scorn quite unmixed with fear. 
Among her many friends on the west side she 
numbered more than one who fell an occasional 
victim to John Barleycorn, and she was not 
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wholly unfamiliar with symptoms which less in- 
formed children would not have recognized. 

“Looky here,” she said sternly, “you’re not fit 
to go home, and if you stay here the police will 
get you, and serve you right too. You’re a great 
baby, that’s what you are, and if your wife turns 
you out it’s just what she ought to do. Where do 

you live, anyhow?” : 

“Right over that way,” wailed the man, point- 
ing an unsteady finger up the street. “I saw the 
housh pash by just a minute ago! It niver 
shtopped,” he sobbed. “Wint right by! Nobody 
loves me! Little Tim was lookin’ out the windy 
at his dada, but he niver shtopped nayther — 
ayther of thim!” 

Cornelia fairly bristled with instant, over- 
whelming illumination and interest. 

“What is your name?” she demanded. 

“Mr. Joseph Aloysius Daniel Ahern,” he re- 
plied with a manner unsteadily pompous. 

Instantly all Cornelia’s delusions and self-pity 
fell from her like a discarded garment. Every fiber 
of her being responded to this sudden call upon 
her wisdom and resourcefulness. Here was the 
very man for whose apprehension she had ear- 
nestly been wishing through all the long weeks 
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which had elapsed since the episode of the coal 
and the trial of Pat Ahern. With swift determina- 
tion she stepped forward and shook a resolute fist 
under Mr. Joseph Aloysius Daniel Ahern’s some- 
what blobby nose. 

“You listen to me,” she said crisply. ““You are 
a miserable old skate and the Lord has delivered 
you into my hands. I know exactly what I am go- 
ing to do with you. You deserted your wife and 
children and left them to take care of themselves 
all winter, and now spring’s here and you are 
sneaking back again like — like” — she paused 
for a simile — “like a relapse after the measles,” 
she finished. 

The man was too astonished for resentment. He 
crumpled up against the lamp-post and moaned. 

Cornelia went on relentlessly. “I just tell you 
right now that the police are looking for you,” 
she continued, “and if they find you there’s 
a-plenty they’ll do to you! The Judge told me that 
if you were caught he’d see that you were put in 
jail. The Judge is a friend of mine, and all I’ve got 
to do is to take you to him and he’ll lock you up 
where you won’t get out in a hurry.” 

Mr. Joseph Aloysius Daniel Ahern was abso- 
lutely palsied with fear at the knowledge dis- 
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played by this terrifying young person. He slid to _ 
his knees and clasped his hands around the lamp- 
post. 

“Ton’t tell on me!” he howled. “T’1l do anny- 
thing you say! I’ll— I’ll forgive me wife if she’s 
gone an’ tuk up wid any one else! [’ll—” 

He got no further. Cornelia slid the red ban-- 
danna bundle to the ground and waved the re- 
leased cane threateningly. 

“Forgive her you wretch!” she blazed. “Youll 
go down on your knees and beg her to forgive you 
before you’re an hour older! Get up!” 

The man made a futile effort to stand erect. 

“T can’t shtand up,” he sobbed. “There ain’t 
no strenth in me legs.” 

“Then crawl!” commanded Cornelia. “There’s 
a horse trough,” she added, pointing to a spot 
about fifty feet farther on. “* You get yourself over 
there and be quick about it!” 

Mr. Ahern pulled himself slowly up by the 
lamp-post and tottered feebly forward. Cornelia 
picked up her bundle and fell in behind her pris- 
oner giving him an occasional admonitory poke 
with the cane if his progress became too uncer- 
tain. Thus encouraged he reached the horse trough 
and steadied himself against the rim. 
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“Wh — whativer are you goin’ to do with me 
now?” he inquired, with what was meant for a 
placating smile. 

But Cornelia was unmoved. “Stick your head 
in,’ she commanded. 

“T7ll — [’ll get mesilf all wet!” he protested. 
~ Cornelia did not argue. “Get in!” she said im- 
peratively. 

Mr. Ahern hung himself tentatively over the 
trough and whimpered. “I’ll drown mesilf as like 
as not! Poor old Joe! Nobody —”’ An admonitory 
thump from the cane fixed his wavering purpose. 
With a sudden flop he dropped into the water. 
Spluttering and gurgling he came to the surface 
and, like the melancholy Jacques beside the 
stream in the Forest of Arden, wept into the 
water, adding to wet more wet and augmenting 
it with tears. 

“Now start your boots,”’ commanded Cornelia. 

Mr. Ahern wiped the water from his streaming 
hair and eyes and started obediently forward, but 
his progress was unsatisfactory. 

*““You’re wobbly yet,” declared Cornelia. ““Go 
back and do it again!” 

Mr. Ahern wheeled with difficulty and once 
more approached the trough. 
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“I’m —TI’m all right,” he protested feebly. 
*Ne’er better!” 

“In you go,” was Cornelia’s only response. 

With baptismal thoroughness she made him 
immerse his head three times and then marched 
his limp and dripping person before her up the 
street to the Ahern door. Convulsed with silent 
mirth Hendrick followed. He saw her drive the 
helpless giant to the very steps that led down to 
the Ahern cottage. There she paused. Mr. Ahern 
sniffing audibly gazed at the window. 

“T seen my little Tim,” he said, “right forninst 
that windy. He wint right by.” 

“Get down on your knees,”’ ordered Cornelia. 

“Who? Me?” queried Mr. Ahern. 

“Yes, you,” said Cornelia. “Not there,” as 
Mr. Ahern, obedient, but bewildered, fell — on 
his hands and knees— upon the sidewalk and at- 
tempted to crawl head first down the steps to 
the house level. Another effort brought him to 
the door, and there Cornelia arranged him in 
a suppliant attitude and gave him final instruc- 
tions. 

“Now I’m going to knock on this door,” she 
said, “and when Mrs. Ahern opens it you say this, 
‘Mother, I have sinned against Heaven and in thy 
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sight and am no more worthy to be called thy — 
thy — husband.’”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the repentant sinner, and 
at once Cornelia rapped a sharp tattoo with the 
cane. 

There was a confused scramble within, the 
door opened cautiously, and Mrs. Ahern’s head 
swathed in a nightcap appeared in the crack. 

““Go ahead now, say it!”’ commanded Cornelia, 
punching Mr. Ahern in the ribs. 

“Mother, I have sinned!” bellowed the bad- 
gered Mr. Ahern, but he got no further with his 
confession, for the door was flung wide open and 
Mrs. Ahern, in an alarming state of négligée, was 
down on her knees beside him with her arms about 
his unworthy neck. 

“Tis himsilf!”? she screamed; “‘praises be to 
God and the holy Saints—’tis himsilf come 
back to me!” She wrung Mr. Ahern’s dripping 
neck in her embrace. “Pat, Tim, ’tis your Pa 
come home again!” 

From the shadowy interior two more figures 
emerged and glued themselves to the totally 
eclipsed Mr. Ahern. For a few brief moments the 
street was filled with cries of joy and broken ex- 
pressions of gratitude toward the Higher Powers 
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for what might appear to the casual observer as a 
favor of doubtful value, and then Mrs. Ahern re- 
covered herself sufficiently to recognize Cornelia. 

“Tf it isn’t the Heart of Gold, and no other, 
that brought himsilf back to me!” she cried, en- 
gulfing her in an embrace only less comprehen- 
sive than that with which she had welcomed the 
prodigal. “May you niver want a blessing! 
Come in now, and listen to himsilf tell the tale of 
his travels.” 

“T’ve listened to him enough already,” said 
Cornelia with candor, “and, besides, I’ve got to 
go now. If he doesn’t behave himself, Mrs. 
Ahern, you let me know and I’ll tell the Judge 
what to do.” 

Mrs. Ahern scarcely heard her, so absorbed was 
she in her own joy. She drew the now entirely 
sobered Mr. Ahern into the family circle with a 
forgiveness so complete that it asked no questions, 
and the door closed upon a reunited and happy 
family. In the joyful excitement incident upon 
showing Mr. Ahern the baby, Cornelia’s quiet de- 
parture was unnoticed. She slipped outside the 
door and stood for a moment as if getting her 
bearings. Her morbid mood had been banished so 
completely that it was with difficulty that she re- 
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traced her emotional journey. As she recalled her 
desperate day and her flight from home, it was 
with a clear sense of its absurdity. She felt as if 
she were regarding the vagaries of a totally differ- 
ent person, except that she was ashamed. Hen- 
drick watched her with breathless interest as she 
gave herself a shake, tucked the bundle under her 
arm, rapped herself smartly over the head with 
her cane, and then started at a brisk pace toward 
home. By means of various short cuts he managed 
to reach the house before she did, and watched 
through the window as she ran up the steps and 
fitted the key in the lock. As she entered the hall 
he emerged from the parlor and confronted her. 

“Hello, Squab!” he exclaimed, with well-simu- 
lated surprise, “how in the world did you get 
back so soon?” 

Cornelia looked shamefacedly up at him the 
bright color flooding her cheeks. Then, detecting a 
twinkle in his eye, she gave a sobbing little laugh 
and hid her face upon his collar. 

“Oh, Hendrick,” she said, “I’ve been such a 
goose!” 

“You sure have,” agreed Hendrick, patting 
her. 

“Well, I’m not any more, anyway,” Cornelia 
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replied with spirit, lifting her head, “‘and I did n’t 
have to be dipped in a horse trough either.” 

Hendrick almost betrayed his knowledge of 
the affair with Mr. Ahern, but checked himself 
in time. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“Oh, nothing much,” answered Cornelia, as 
she hung her father’s cane in its place on the rack. 
“T just meant — well, it was like waking up out 
of a bad dream. You won’t tell on me, will you, 
Hendrick?” 

“No, never,” Hendrick promised solemnly. 
“Cross my heart, hope to die, unless you go batty 
like that again.” 

Cornelia pulled his head down by the nose and 
kissed him on the ear. 

“VYou’re the best brother any one ever had,” 
she asserted. 

“You bet I am,” Hendrick agreed, remember- 
ing all he had endured in her service; “and now 
you sneak right up to bed.” 

“‘Good-night,” said Cornelia. 

She took off her old shoes at the foot of the 
stairs and crept stealthily up to her room in her 
stocking feet, undressed herself in the dark, and 
crawled wearily into bed. Meanwhile Hendrick 
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held a brief conference with his father and mother 
in their room downstairs. 

“She’s as right as a trivet now,” he declared, 
“and it’s only midnight.” 

“How did you manage it, Hendrick?” asked 
his mother with admiration. “You certainly have 
a wonderful influence over the child. Was it really 
your study of psychology?” 

“M-m-m —” said Hendrick, rubbing his chin 
thoughtfully. “Maybe it was, but I’m not so 
sure. She seemed to come to all of a sudden, like 
waking up, you know. But I tell you,” he added 
somewhat enigmatically as he was about to take 
his departure, “she’s some sleep-walker!” 

Then he said good-night and betook himself 
to the pantry where he ate up most of Meenie’s 
breakfast supplies. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CORNELIA ENTERS POLITICS 


N the atmosphere of faith and adulation pro- 
I vided by the grateful Aherns, Cornelia’s confi- 
dence in her own powers mounted to Olympian 
heights and she felt equal to any problem which a 
bewildered world might offer for her solution. 
Aglow with achievement and looking for more 
worlds to conquer, she found herself confronted at 
the opening of school with nothing more exciting 
than the very same geography and spelling lessons 
which had proved so irksome during the previous 
year. Cornelia, alas, had failed to pass her exami- 
nations and had been ignominiously returned to 
the sixth grade. Katchen and Dirk Buchove had 
moved on to the seventh, and had not allowed her 
to ignore the fact. Each day, as she passed them 
in the corridors and received their shafts of de- 
rision, though her spirit writhed within her, she 
was not stimulated thereby to uncongenial effort. 
Instead she brooded upon injustice, and more 
than ever nourished her self-respect upon out- 
side experiences and the blind loyalty of her ad- 
mirers. Between the schoolhouse and the wonder- 
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ful outside world which called her there yawned 
an abyss which it never occurred to her that 
education was meant to span. 

_ The crisp, golden days of October made the 
blood of rebellion tingle in her veins, and filled 
her with such energy that the confinement of the 
schoolroom became more than ever intolerable to 
her emancipated spirit. Reckless of consequences, 
she took events into her own hands and set forth 
upon an independent and lawless career. 

On her initial day of glorious irresponsibility 
she left the house punctually at twenty minutes to 
nine carrying her books and a box of lunch which 
she had obtained from Meenie. Until she reached 
the livery stable and express office in the block 
beyond the church, Cornelia steered a straight 
course in the direction of the schoolhouse, but see- 
ing her old friend Sam Poag, the driver, loading 
his wagon, she paused to speak to him and pat the 
nose of General, the great Percheron hitched to 
his cart. 

Sam was a tall, spare man with a kindly face 
much reddened by exposure to sun and wind, and 
lighted by a pair of whimsical blue eyes made 
bluer by reflection from his faded overalls. His 
speech, influenced by long residence in various 
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parts of the country, had become, to use his own 
phrase, ‘‘reg’lar gollyplot,” but under excitement 
a covey of flying and misplaced h’s revealed his 
English origin. He had a certain jauntiness of 
manner in spite of the fact that one leg was twisted 
and bent, and it was evident that he accomplished 
his task of loading the wagon with difficulty. As 
Cornelia paused in the doorway he turned to 
greet her. 

“Hello, Cornelia,” he said. “‘Goin’ to school?” 

‘Not this morning, Sam,” she answered, “I — 
I have some errands down in the city.” 

““My eye,” remarked Sam, regarding her with 
surprise. ““You don’t say your ma sends a scrap 
like you to town alone to do errands? You must 
be a reg’lar hinfant phenomenon.” 

“I’m no such thing,” retorted Cornelia with 
spirit. ‘I’m eleven going on twelve. I say, Sam, 
may I ride downtown with you?” 

Sam was visibly flattered. 

“Bet your life,” he responded cordially. “Gen- 
eral will be proud to take you, though I ain’t 
sayin’ he’s just the equip’age for a lady.” 

Cornelia dismissed this as unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

“T think General is beautiful,” she said; “and, 
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Sam, may I leave these things here till I come 
back?” 

Without waiting for a reply she slipped off her 
apron, folded it around her books, and tossed the 
bundle into a corner of the express office. Then 
throwing her lunch box onto the driver’s seat, she 
mounted nimbly over the hub and settled herself 
beside it. There was a trace of amused suspicion 
on Sam’s face as he watched these preparations, 
but he made no comment, and in another moment 
climbed laboriously up beside her, chirped to 
General, and the wagon began to move. They had 
progressed but a short distance up the street, and 
General was beginning to accelerate his speed, 
when to Sam’s amazement Cornelia suddenly 
swung herself down from the driver’s seat and, 
steadying herself by resting one hand lightly on 
General’s back, ran along the shaft to his head. 

“Whoa!” shouted Sam, pulling violently on the 
reins; “what under the canopy are you about, 
you darned little goat! Get back here!” 

“Stop pulling!” was Cornelia’s only reply as, 
reaching the forward end of the shaft, she stooped 
to loosen the rein which had become caught over 
the end. “Don’t you see you are driving him 
straight into that telegraph pole?” 
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In an instant she was back on the seat beside 
him, but in that instant a portent had loomed 
upon her horizon. There upon the curb gazing at 
her in open-mouthed amazement stood the Bu- 
chove Brats. Cornelia Van Dine performing circus 
tricks upon the shaft of a moving express wagon 
and calmly driving off in the opposite direction 
from the schoolhouse at ten minutes to nine in the 
morning! Here was matter! Cornelia read in their 
faces a malign purpose to spread the news and 
turned hers the more resolutely toward freedom 
and the city. 

*“*T don’t care if they do tell,” she said to herself 
as she waved them a cheerful farewell. ““Mebbe 
T’ll get put out of school and not be allowed to 
go back at all. Golly, I hope they will!” 

‘Looky here, Cornelia,” expostulated Sam, re- 
covering from the paralysis which had overtaken 
him during her exploit, “‘I ain’t no baby-killer, 
an’ if you go reskin’ your neck like that again I'll 
take you by the scruff of it an’ drop you out, an’ 
wherever you’re goin’ you can just walk to it. 
That’s what!” 

Cornelia had no money in her pocket. It was 
evident that the occasion demanded diplomacy. 

“Now, Sam,” she said beguilingly, “that’s 
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nothing. You just ought to see me walk the rafters 
in our barn!”’ | 

“Tl bet your ma don’t know it,” countered 
Sam. 

“Of course not,” admitted Cornelia. “She’d 
worry, so I don’t tell her. Women always do, you 
know. But I didn’t think a big man like you 
would be so nervous.” 

“It ain’t nerves,” argued Sam, stung by the 
implication. “It’s legs. You see mine ain’t mates. 
I could n’t do a thing like that to save my neck. 
I reckon that’s why I’m skittish seein’ you do it.” 

“You were n’t always lame, were you?” asked 
Cornelia with a view to changing the subject. 

“Lord, no,” sighed Sam. “You’d ought to have 
seen me when I was a lad, Cornelia. Such legs as 
I had on me in them days! They was my pride an’ 
joy. My face stood no sort 0’ show beside ’em. I 
could run like a jack-rabbit all day an’ dance all 
night, but now, dammit, gettin’ about is like try- 
in’ to drive a balky mule an’ a fine upstandin’ 
thoroughbred carriage horse with all manner of 
style on him in double harness together — that’s 
wot it is! This, now, is my thoroughbred,” he 
went on, sticking out his right foot and regarding 
it with admiration. “Ye can’t see its merits prop- 
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erly, owin’ to the set of the overalls, but there’s a 
leg in there as anybody might be proud on. That 
leg, now,” he went on, warming to his subject, 
“that leg would go careerin’ an’ careenin’ aroun’ 
the world like a gazelle in the mountains if it 
wa’n’t hitched up with this here spavined, knock- 
kneed, short-winded, broken-down, old mule 
here.” He lifted his left leg with difficulty and 
surveyed it with disdain. 

Cornelia, seeing that his mind was diverted 
from more personal themes, encouraged him to 
proceed with reminiscence and philosophy. 

“Tt’s too bad, Sam,” she interpolated. ‘How 
did you get lame?” 

Sam flicked General with his whip, adjured him 
to “ giddap,” and gave himself up to narration. 

“°T was a long time since,” he began, “‘and it’s 
a true sayin’ that misfortunes never come single 
an’ it never rains but it pours. In one short year I 
got married, got religion, an’ broke my leg.” 

“Why, Sam!” remonstrated the shocked Cor- 
nelia. “You don’t think it’s a misfortune to get 
religion?” 

“Well, no, mebbe not altogether. Nor gettin’ 
married neither, fur’s that goes,” Sam answered. 
**Depends some on the kind you get. Mine come 
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along with my wife. Religion’s all right, only it’s 
some hamperin’. A broken spirit an’ a broken leg 
has p’ints in common, an’I never could see why 
the Lord should be partial to’em, — broken spirits 
IT mean, —I ain’t layin’ legs to Him. I know a 
broken-spirited horse ain’t good for much, an’ I 
opine that a broken-spirited man ain’t much 
better. I never set much store by that hymn, ‘Oh, 
to be Nothin’, Nothin’, Only to lie at His Feet.’ 
If I was the Lord, an’ any broken an’ emptied 
vessels was offered to me, I’d make it clear they 
wa’n’t no more useful to me than to other folks. 
Howsoever,” he added more cheerfully, “things 
is kind of evened up in this world after all, an’ I 
ain’t one to mourn. Mebbe what was took away 
from my legs was added to my brains. Not bein’ 
able to get about so lively, I’ve set an’ thunk more 
an’ there ain’t many subjects I ain’t rastled with 
more or less. I never had no schoolin’ to speak of, 
an’ some of ’em throwed me, but I’m a knowl- 
edgeable person for all that, an’ have learned 
more than a little from old schoolma’am Expe- 
rince. Take my legs, now. They cast the light 0’ 
reason on many things. There’s marriage, f’r 
instance.” Sam was becoming oracular. “Did you 
ever see a bright, lively, chancy sort o’ woman 
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tied up to a queer, ill-tempered old grouch, 
neither of ’em able to get anywhere without the 
other, goin’ at different speeds an’ gettin’ in each 
other’s way, an’ not keepin’ step at all, yet tied 
up to each other till death do them part, an’ 
death often an’ often takin’ a hell of a long time 
to get at the job?” 

Cornelia reflected, but did not reply, and Sam 
relapsed into silence. As they were nearing the 
business streets of the city, she reopened the 
conversation. 

“But, Sam,” she said, “‘you never did tell me 
how you broke your leg?” | 

Sam’s reply was unexpected. He pointed with 
the butt end of his whip to a huge sign suspended 
across the street, and said briefly, “”I was his 
fault, an’ if I was n’t one of them spineless, worm 
o’ the dust kind of Christians myself, I’d see that 
he got his pay for it too. But that’s what religion 
done to me,” he continued with some resentment. 
“Tt’s took the tuck completely out o’ me. I’ve lost 
my taste for fightin’. Why, I would n’t do what 
he done to me, no, sir, not if I was paid for it.” 

Cornelia gazed at the sign. It read: “‘ Vote for 
John M. Buck for Mayor. The Friend of Labor. 
The People’s Choice.” Sam gazed at it too. 
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“Friend of Labor.’ ‘People’s Choice,’ hin- 
deed,” he snorted suddenly bereft of his h’s. 
“Much ’e ’s either one of them things. ’E’sa 
silk-stockin’ an’ a snob, that’s what ’e is! ’E ’asa 
coachman in yellow an’ black livery settin’ on the 
seat of ’is kerrige, lookin’ like a bloomin’ bumble- 
bee. ’E wears a silk hat every day, ’e does, an’ ’e 
says ‘me man’ to ’im. I know, for I was ’im once.” 

“You were who?” demanded Cornelia with 
casual English but keen interest. 

“Ts coachman, to be sure,”’ answered Sam, — 
““who else? It was that there friend of the laborin’ 
man that give me this ’ere broken leg as a partin’ 
present.” 

“But how?” gasped Cornelia. 

“°F was a great ’orse-fancier in them days,” 
said Sam, ‘‘and out to ’is country place ’e ’ad a 
black stallion named Satan, than which” — Sam’s 
voice sank to impressive depths — “‘there never 
was no more wicious brute since the world began 
exceptin’ the one ’e was named hafter, if you hask 
me. Mr. Buck bred ’im in ’is own stables an’ was 
as proud of ’im as Lucifer. When Satan was the 
right hage ’e says to me, Mr. Buck did, ‘Sam, me 
man, I want you to break that ’orse to the saddle,’ 
’e says. I says, ‘Mr. Buck, I ain’t afraid of no 
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normal ’orse. But this ’ere ’orse, sir, ’e is a reg’lar 
pirate, ’e is. ’E’d rather do for you than not! I’m 
engaged to be married,’ I says, ‘an’ I don’t want 
my wife to be a widow before ever she’s married 
to me. Look at ’is heye,’ I says. ‘ Blood-red around 
the rim an’ rollin’ like a drunken sailor! No, sir, 
not if you’ll hexcuse me!’ Well, sir, he just laughed 
fit to split an’ says, ‘So you’re afraid, are you, 
Sam? I nevertook you for a coward.’ Well, I wa’n’t 
yet in no state o’ grace, an’ of course I would n’t 
take that from no man, so I jolly well up an’ tried 
it. We got Satan out in the paddock rearin’ an’ 
plungin’ very animated, an’ somehow I got on ’is 
back, Mr. Buck standin’ there with ’is hands in 
’is pockets lookin’ on. I wa’n’t no more than on 
before I was off again an’ down in the corner of 
the fence with that brute tearin’ around the pad- 
dock flauntin’ ’is tail az proud as a peacock, an’ 
Mr. Buck laughin’ fit to kill. ‘Get up and try it 
again, Sam,’ ’e says, an’ that’s all I knew till I 
woke up in the ’ospital with me leg in splints. I 
never see ’im from that day to this,” Sam went on 
bitterly. “’E never come to see me in the ’ospi- 
tal an’ ’e never paid no bills neither, an’ when I 
got able to wabble about an’ began to think about 
gettin’ a job again, did n’t ’e send word that ’e ’d 
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got another man to drive because, of course, 
?ad to ’ave a man with proper legs on the box!” 

Cornelia listened, her eyes blazing. When Sam 
finished, she opened her lips as if to speak, but no 
expression adequate to her seething indignation 
came forth. Instead her comment seemed curi- 
ously irrelevant, not to say childish. 

“What kind of legs has the Old Skate got him- 
self?” she asked. 

“Bandy,” answered Sam, “‘an’ as thin as pipe- 
stems. You’d never look at ’em twice not if you 
was druv to it! Mebbe ’avin’ nothin’ to brag 
about ’imself made ’im more partikler about ’is 
man’s. Before that haccident I could measure up 
with anybody in the matter o’ looks, but that sort 
o’ spiled me. Mary stuck by me just the same, 
an’ exposed me to the Methodist religion when 
we was first married. Of course, I was more sus- 
ceptible to it then an’ I come down with it almost 
immejit, an’ I don’t know as I’ve ever regretted 
it, though I ’ave backslid some. But Mary says 
I’d be worse off with no religion at all even if 
what I’ve got is poor quality. She’s a swell Chris- 
tian ’erself, is Mary,” he finished with pride. “I 
can’t ’old a candle to her. You’d just ought to 
’ear ’er in class meetin’. I tell you, Cornelia, in 
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class meetin’ when she gets the power Mary just 
raises — Well, what I mean to say is, she can talk 
an’ mourn equal to a reg’lar preacher. I bet she 
gives the devil some anxious moments when she 
gets ’er spiritual dander up. I’d ought to be a 
better man than what I am, livin’ with Mary.” 

‘Are you going to vote for him?” asked Cor- 
nelia with apparent inconsequence. 

“Who? Im?” asked Sam, surprised. “Not on 
your life! No, siree! I ain’t got to turnin’ the other 
cheek, not yet, by George! An’ no more I ain’t 
wishin’ ’im on this town neither. It’s got troubles 
enough already, an’ even if I was willin’ to mor- 
tify the flesh to that extent I ain’t one to take my 
spiritual profits out of other folks’ pockets, so to 
speak. I’m goin’ to vote for whoever is ag’in’ ’im, 
that’s my politics if it ain’t religion.” 

They arrived at the railway station where the 
packages were to be delivered as he reached this 
peroration. Cornelia climbed down over the wheel 
and shook hands with him in parting. 

“Good-bye, Sam,” she said; “I just wish I 
could vote. I’d vote five or six times for the other 
man.” 

“Haw, haw,” roared Sam, restored to good- 
humor. “You get your paw to vote for ’im! A 
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woman’s place is in the ome. Hus men/’Il attend 
to politics.” 

All that day of freedom Cornelia spent in saun- 
tering leisurely through the aisles of the great de- 
partment stores, gazing in rapt admiration at the 
wonders of the world, gathered from every clime 
and nation and displayed in endless variety for 
the attraction of the feminine soul and the adorn- 
ment of the feminine person. Here was a lesson in 
geography which she could understand, and her 
mind wandered to India and the Orient as she 
looked at silks, jewels, and embroideries from 
these enchanted lands. Her interest was not per- 
sonal, and they presented no temptations. She 
loved them for sheer joy in their beauty. The 
clerks glanced at each other as she lingered, 
amused at her absorption, and surprised at seeing 
no older person with her and at her evident lack 
of a definite objective. At noon she wandered to 
the lake shore and seated on the end of a pier 
watched the flying gulls as she ate her lunch. 

The afternoon was passed in a corner of the pub- 
lic library where she browsed over books about the 
places to which her imagination had been invited 
in the morning tour. At half-past three she tore 
herself from a volume describing the glories of the 
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Taj Mahal, and with visible reluctance turned her 
face westward. She had no money with her and 
getting home presented problems, but no terrors, 
to a person of her undaunted spirit. She strolled 
leisurely through the busy streets, occasionally 
pausing at store windows and noting with special 
disfavor the placards advertising the candidacy 
of John M. Buck. From a perusal of campaign lit- 
erature thus displayed, she learned that the op- 
posing candidate was a certain Henry Morgan, 
also the friend of labor, also the candidate ardently 
desired by the voters and confidently assured of 
election. Henry Morgan’s features adorned one 
sign-board and on another, not far distant, the 
aristocratic countenance of Mr. John M. Buck 
smiled benignly upon the passing public. Zeal, 
born of her morning talk with Sam, rose within 
Cornelia, and she longed for place and power to 
help set things right in a topsy-turvy world where 
worthy people like Sam were mistreated and un- 
worthy ones like John M. Buck were exalted to the 
dizzy heights of the mayoralty. She stuck her 
hands in her pockets and glared at the sign-board. 

“You mean old snob!” she apostrophized it 
under her breath; “I just wish I could vote against 
you, and when I’m grown up I’m going to do it 
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anyway! It is n’t fair for the men to boss every- 
thing, and a nice mess they make of it too! I’ll bet 
I could run the town better myself!” 

Brooding over the wrongs of the world in gen- 
eral and of her sex in particular she walked out 
Madison Street as far as Ashland. F rom this point 
on, by dint of hitching to delivery wagons and 
other westward-bound vehicles, she reached the 
express office just after Sam’s return from his 
afternoon trip. 

“Git your errands done?” he inquired affably 
as she appeared empty-handed in the door of his 
office. 

“All I expected to do,” answered Cornelia with 
verbal accuracy. 

“Um,” remarked Sam, glancing at the clock as 
he handed her the package of books; “I ain’t much 
on either plain or fancy virtues myself, Cornelia, 
but my advice to you is ‘ gather ye eddication 
while ye may, old time is still a-flyin’,’ as the poet 
says. Eddication, Cornelia, ain’t to be meddled 
with.” 

Cornelia paused in the act of slipping her arms 
into the sleeves of her apron. 

“T don’t meddle with it much, Sam,” was her 
truthful reply, “honest, I don’t.” 
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And Sam, clumsily buttoning the apron for her 
in the back, made an equally truthful rejoinder. 

“Blim’ me if I don’t believe you, Cornelia,” he 
said, and winked solemnly as she opened the door 
with dignity and passed out into the street. 


CHAPTER IX 
CORNELIA HAS AN IDEA 


ORNELIA reached home at the usual how 
for her return from school. Naturally she 
confided her adventures to no one, not even to 
Hendrick, and the family was at a loss to account 
for a sudden and violent interest in politics which 
manifested itself at the dinner table. She asked 
numberless questions in regard to campaign meth- 
ods and the leading figures and issues in the local 
situation, until she succeeded in bringing about 
a conversation between her father and Hendrick, 
to which she listened with absorbed interest. 
John M. Buck is no man for the place,” said 
the Dominie. “He’s a silk-stocking candidate, 
and if this ward goes against him I don’t believe 
he can be elected. He’ll get his votes from the aris- 
tocrats on the north side where he lives, and that 
-won’t give him a majority, I feel sure, not if it’s 
an honest election. What I’m afraid of is that his 
employees won’t dare vote against him. He’s the 
largest employer of labor in the ward, and a mean 
one, I’m told. He pays poor wages and keeps them 
low by child labor, but he may be able to influ- 
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ence votes through fear. It’s a shame that a man 
with his record should even be considered for such 
a position.” 

“What about Morgan?” asked Hendrick. 

**A common sort of man, as far as I can learn,” 
said the Dominie; “not so smart and probably 
less of a rascal for that very reason. I shall vote 
for him as the lesser of two evils. It is n’t much of 
a reason, but the best I have.” 

“There is going to be a big rally in the old cattle 
fair building the Tuesday night before election,” 
said Hendrick. “It’s especially for this ward, and 
I am going. If I hear any good of him, I[’ll let you 
know.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said the Dominie. 

“Oh, Hendrick,” begged Cornelia, “take me.” 

“Take you!” Hendrick shouted. | 

“What an idea!” laughed Amelia. “Why, child, 
if you don’t look out you ’Il grow up to be an awful 
woman’s-rights old maid!”’ 

Cornelia did not stoop to reply. When supper 
was over, the Dominie went to his study, Mrs. Van 
Dine took a nap on the sofa, Hendrick settled to 
his studies beside the evening lamp, Amelia went 
to prepare the parlor for a visit from an admirer, 
and Cornelia was left to sit alone beside the glow 
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of the base-burner stove. For some time she gazed 
at its bright mica squares, apparently lost in 
thought. Occasionally she wrote a few words on a 
piece of paper on her lap and then rubbed them 
out with her finger. At last she crept to Hendrick’s 
side, stuck her head under the crook of his elbow 
and laid the smudgy paper on his open book. He 
scrutinized it carefully, then turned it upside down 
and examined it again. 

“What’s this, Squab?” he said. “Your hand- 
writing is—peculiarly individual. Also your 
spelling. I can’t make it out.” 

“Sh-sh,” implored Cornelia, glancing toward 
the parlor; “‘it’s poetry.” 

*¢ Jeerusalem, Cornelia!”’ he murmured, “‘what’s 
driven you to poetry?” He looked at her with 
anxiety. “‘Are n’t in love, are you?” 

“Hendrick, don’t be silly! It does n’t sound 
right and I want to use it. It’s about politics.” 

“Politics!” ejaculated the astonished Hendrick. 
“Cornelia, you beat the Dutch!” 

“TI wish I could sometimes,” sighed Cornelia. 
“They ’re so stupid. I’m afraid they ’ll elect John 
M. Buck, and he’s got awful legs and is meaner 
than dirt. I’m going to work against him.” 

“You!” gasped the eternal masculine. “What 
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can you do? Why, Squab, you’re not even a 
woman, and grown women don’t know any more 
about politics than a hen does about calculus! 
Chuck it, Cornelia! For once you’ve tackled a job 
too big for you!” 

“You just wait and see,” snapped Cornelia. 
“You help me with this poem.” 

Amused and curious, Hendrick humored her, 
and when at last bedtime came Cornelia went 
to her room clasping the precious paper to her 
bosom, her eyes sparkling with excitement, and 
two red spots glowing in her cheeks. Cornelia had 
an idea. 


CHAT PH RI: 
DEA EX MACHINA 


N the days that intervened between her intro- 

duction to politics and the Tuesday before 
election, Cornelia was not idle, but neither did she 
spend much of her valuable time in school. More 
important matters demanded her attention. At 
home her sudden interest in the local situation 
seemed to have lapsed and was promptly forgot- 
ten by the family. Even Hendrick had not taken 
her seriously. Cornelia, however, had not aban- 
doned her purposes, and they ran the deeper for 
being still. Marveling at the forbearance of the 
Buchove Brats, she continued in her lawless 
career, praying that the expected revelation of 
her misdemeanors might not happen before elec- 
tion, at least. In this way a perilous week passed 
by, and on the day preceding the night of the 
great political rally, Cornelia found herself still at 
large. Taking advantage of this procrastination on 
the part of Fate, she dared to remain away from 
school yet one more day, and as she needed help 
in carrying out her plans, she persuaded Pat to 
stay out with her. By the entire Ahern family 
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Cornelia was regarded as, indeed, but little lower 
than the angels, and Pat obeyed her summons 
without question. They met at Sam Poag’s ex- 
press office, and Cornelia then led Pat stealthily 
through the alley to the back door of the ancient 
barn which stood in the rear of the parsonage, the 
very barn which witnessed her acrobatic feats 
upon open rafters. Here the two spent a busy and 
secluded morning, appearing punctually in their 
respective homes for the noon meal. When the 
Minister’s family was seated at the table, Meenie, 
her eyes snapping and her lips compressed, 
brought in the soup and placed it before the 
Dominie. Then with arms akimbo she delivered 
herself of exciting news. 

“This here place is bewitched,” she declared 
with conviction. “I hung a sheet out on the line 
this mornin’ an’ it ain’t no more’n barely dry, 
than it disappears. Line and all. Line and all!”’ she 
repeated with dreadful emphasis. “It ain’t in 
natur.” 

The Dominie, perplexed and troubled, glanced 
at Cornelia. It must be added that Amelia and her 
mother also glanced at Cornelia, but she was gaz- 
ing at Meenie with such wide-eyed interest, and 
asked so many questions as to the time and cir- 
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cumstances of its disappearance, that their sus- 
picions, if they had any, were dismissed, and con- 
jecture flowed in other channels. When Cornelia 
left home again, ostensibly for school, the mystery 
remained unsolved. She went around the block, 
bolted into the alley, and met Pat at the door of 
the barn. 

“Pat,” she said standing with her back against 
the door, “swear that no matter what happens 
you won’t give anything away.” 

Pat responded with instant and cheerful obedi- 
ence. 

“Dammit,” he said, “I won’t.” 

“Oh, Pat,” cried Cornelia, “that’s no way to do 
it. That’s wicked swearing! I mean take an oath, 
same as in Court.” 

Pat’s recollection of his Court experience all but 
undermined his morale. 

“Looky here, Cornelia,” he remonstrated, “I 
don’t want to have nothin’ to do with no Courts. 
I don’t take to ’em.”’ 

“Did n’t I get you out of Court before?” de- 
manded Cornelia. 

“You sure did,” confessed Pat. 

“Well, then, you’d better do as I tell you 
this time and keep out of trouble,” Cornelia 
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explained with an assurance scarcely justified by 
an analysis of the facts. ““Come in and [’ll swear 
you.” ee * 

Much mystified, Pat followed her into the 
shadowy barn. Cornelia mounted the first step of 
the stair leading into the loft and Pat stood obe- 
diently before her. | 

“Hold up your right hand,” she commanded. 

Pat raised it; but at this critical moment a sud- 
den doubt assailed her. , 

“That is n’t the right way,” she said. “It ought 
to be on the Bible.” 

This seemed at first an insurmountable difh- 
culty, but Cornelia rose to the occasion. 

“Pass me your spelling book,” she ordered. 
“Of course, it isn’t really a Bible, but we can 
pretend it is. Now put your hand on it.” 

Pat placed a red and speckled paw upon the 
cover and Cornelia essayed the construction of a 
proper oath. Never having heard one adminis- 
tered she was somewhat at a loss as to correct 
procedure, but after a few moments of thought 
she evolved one which she thought sufficiently 
binding. 

“Evening gray and morning red, I’ll keep this 
secret till I’m dead,” she dictated. 
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Pat repeated the oath with solemnity, and the 
ceremony over they continued their mysterious 
activities until the regular time for the close of the 
afternoon session. As they parted at four o’clock 
Cornelia laid upon Pat a parting injunction. 

“Now, you meet me at the street-car at seven 
o’clock to-morrow night,” she said. “I’ll have the 
bundle. Don’t you dare back out!” 

“How you goin’ to get away without your folks 
oo! ??? demanded Pat. uMebbe they won’t 
let you.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” Cornelia re- 
torted crisply. “I’ll get there, all right, and you 
see. that you do too.” 

“All right, cross my heart, hope to die,” re- 
sponded her faithful henchman, and he disap- 
peared down the alley. 

Promptly at seven o’clock the arin evening 
the two met as appointed. Cornelia was carrying 
a bulky parcel done up in newspaper. 

“How’d you make your get-away?” whispered 
Pat, as they started up the street together. 

“Got leave to go over and see the girl next door 
and study my spelling,” answered Cornelia. 

Pat whistled. “They’ll tan you good when they 
find out you did n’t go,” he murmured. 
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“But I did go,” said Cornelia. “I went over and 
she heard me spell ten words.” 

*They’ll know it when you don’t come back, 
though,” suggested Pat comfortingly. 

“Tl bet they won’t,” replied the intrepid Cor- 
nelia. “Father and Hendrick are going to the rally, 
mother’s got a headache, and Amelia’s got a beau.” 

“Ain’t you afraid they’ll see us to the rally?” 
suggested Bildad the Shuhite. 

“What do you s’pose I’ve been doing all the 
week?” demanded Cornelia with some asperity. 
“I’ve been in the building three times, and I know 
just where we are going, and I climbed up and 
tried it, besides. They can’t see us at all. There are 
flags hanging from the rafters and we’ll be out of 
sight behind them.” 

“Well,” responded the crape-hanger, “I ain’t 
so sure. What I can’t see is, what is goin’ to hap- 
pen afterwards.” 

“Til tell you what won’t happen afterwards,” 
answered Cornelia the prophet. “John M. Buck 
won't carry our ward, I’ll bet. I’ve got it all fixed 
up with Sam Poag. His band is going to be right 
up by the platform when the procession comes in. 
He plays the cornet, and my, how he hates John 
M. Buck!” 
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The street lights were beginning to punctuate 
the gloom of the gathering dusk, and signs of the 
excitement attending a political event were already 
appearing when the children reached the great 
barnlike structure where the rally was to take 
place. The building was dimly lighted, but the 
audience had not begun to gather. There was to 
be a procession with bands and transparencies, 
and the candidate, accompanied by his campaign 
manager and various other dignitaries of his 
party, was to ride in his own open carriage es- 
corted by a company of mounted police. It took 
resolution to deny themselves these glories, but 
Cornelia remained true to her purposes and held 
the more yielding Pat firmly to the programme 
as previously arranged. Unobserved they slipped 
into the great empty building and, tiptoeing to- 
ward the platform, knelt on the floor behind the 
first row of chairs to untie Cornelia’s bundle. 
Carrying one end of a clothes-line in his hand, Pat 
took up a position beside a square wooden post 
near the platform on the west side of the hall. A 
bracket springing from the post supported a hori- 
zontal rafter which rested on a similar bracket 
and post on the east side. Cornelia carrying the 
other end of the line, took a corresponding position 
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beside the second post and gave a signal. Simul- 
taneously the two began to climb, stretching the 
line between them, and in another moment they 
had disappeared behind the folds of the large 
flags with which the hall was decorated. The 
clothes-line, carrying in the middle something 
resembling a huge cocoon, was lifted as they 
climbed, and after some exertion was stretched 
above the horizontal beam and then allowed to 
settle quietly down on top of it. 

“S-s-s-t,” signaled Cornelia. “Tie the end 
around the bracket so the line won’t fall down no 
matter what happens.” 

_ Pat did as directed and Cornelia, having se- 
cured her end, sat comfortably astride the beam, 
her heels supported upon the bracket below, a 
veritable little dea ex machina bent upon upsetting 
the logical sequence of events. The time between 
the completion of these preparations and the be- 
ginning of the programme seemed interminable to 
the two plotters roosting in the rafters, but at last 
their ears were gladdened by the sound of music 
and marching feet, the shrill shouts of boys, and 
the mightier roar of men’s voices. The lights 
blazed up as if by magic and into the hall, with 
flags flying, drums beating, and the band blowing 
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itself nearly into apoplexy, came the procession. 
Cornelia thrilled to the spectacle and, screened by 
the flags, beat an exultant tattoo upon the beam 
in time to the music. As the band passed up the 
side aisle and across the front of the hall to a posi- 
tion before the speaker’s platform, she leaned for- 
ward and caught the eye of Sam Poag who was 
limping manfully along behind the drum major, 
blowing upon his cornet as if with the intention of 
bursting himself. Any one observing closely would 
merely have noted that his eye, gazing upward at 
his country’s emblem, closed suddenly in an ex- 
pressive and unaccountable wink. The candidate, 
as he marched pompously on to the platform car- 
rying his shiny silk hat, was all that Cornelia’s 
fancy had painted him. He was tall and thin with 
a superior expression, and legs undeniably bandy. 
Thinking to please the common people by a com- 
plimentary display of elegance, he had donned 
evening dress. A top coat, carefully folded to 
show the satin lining, was carried on his arm. 

“These people,” he had said to his manager, 
“are most of them foreigners and accustomed to 
class distinctions. I believe they naturally have 
more confidence in some one that comes from a 
higher station of society.” 
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The manager was doubtful, but John M. Buck 
was not one lightly to change his mind and the 
point was yielded not without misgivings. ‘There 
was much cheering and stormy applause as the 
dignitaries mounted the platform and seated 
themselves in an impressive row facing the foot- 
lights. The candidate stepped forward, bowed re- 
peatedly, waving his hand in a generous, inclusive 
gesture toward the party leaders, like a prima 
donna at grand opera, while claquers in the au- 
dience started a chorus of cheers which almost 
drowned out the music of the band. Bursts of 
applause, prolonged by the pleased acknowledg- 
ments of John M. Buck, rent the air. The band 
struck up “There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-night,” and the audience roared the 
refrain. For ten minutes pandemonium reigned, 
and then the manager, stepping to the front of the 
platform, lifted a restraining hand and quiet fell 
upon the multitude as he introduced the candidate 
in a speech proclaiming his virtues. He painted a 
glowing picture of the advantages to the city 
which would follow upon the election of Mr. Buck 
“for Mayor. He grew eloquent about his personal 
qualities, his friendship for the common man, his 
large experience as an employer of labor, and his 
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power to represent our great city worthily in case 
persons of distinction were to visit it. 

“Even should we be honored by a call from roy- 
alty itself,” he concluded, “we have in our candi- 
date a man entirely fitted to meet them as one of 
their own class, a man at ease in the highest so- 
ciety, yet equally at home in the humble cot of 
labor.” 

A perfunctory round of applause greeted this 
encouraging prospect and a voice was heard to 
remark, “You bet! He looks as respectable as an 
undertaker.” This sally was awarded a guffaw, 
and a follower of the Buck party, scenting danger, 
instantly created a diversion by roaring out, 
“Three cheers for John M. Buck!” 

They were given good-naturedly, the band 
joining in with the “Mrs. O’Leary” motif by way 
of contributing to the ovation, and the candidate 
stepped forward to begin his speech. The Oppo- 
sition gave him time enough to display his person, 
to treat the audience to the sound of a thin voice 
with rather an English accent which did not carry, 
and then from the rear seats a voice shouted, 
“Louder!” in stentorian tones. The candidate 
advanced still nearer to the footlights and made 
a second effort, but his voice was drowned by 
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shouts of “Louder!” from another section. “Buck 
up, Johnny!” cried a third in mock encourage- 
ment, and “Sing it!” yelled a fourth. 

“Hush up, ye irriverent blayguards,” howled 
an Irish voice, ‘an’ don’t dishturb him! He’s 
sayin’ his prayers!” | 

The crowd shouted with derision and John M. 
Buck turned a bewildered and furious face upon 
his tormentors. “Three cheers!” shouted his loyal 
henchmen, and in the confused roar that followed 
Cornelia signaled to Pat, and instantly there fell 
from the rafters directly in front of the platform, 
eclipsing all but the spidery black legs of the can- 
didate, a large white sheet. On it in staggering 
letters was printed a verse, and an announcement 
that it was to be sung to the tune of “Mrs. 
O’Leary.” The surprised attention of the audi- 
ence was instantly focused upon the phenomenon, 
and the candidate, ignorant of what was printed 
on the sheet, yet sure that he was being baited, 
made a furious lunge over the footlights in an 
effort to tear it down. It hung just beyond his 
reach, and the delighted audience was treated to ~ 
the spectacle of an agitated pair of black legs 
prancing back and forth upon the platform, while 
the legs of the prominent citizens convened in 
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anxious pantomime about the first pair. With the 
quickness of an American crowd in catching a 
joke, the people howled their appreciation, and 
the cornet, apparently in a loyal but mistaken 
effort to save the situation, suddenly burst into 
the strains of “Mrs. O’Leary.” In an instant the 
crowd was rocking with mirth and roaring out 
the words of the song: 


At ten o’clock this morning, Johnny Buck got out of 
bed, 
Put on his best silk stockings and a silk hat on his head, 
Took a look into the mirror, and winked his eye and said, 
““There’ll be a hot time when the Ninth Ward sees me, 
my baby! 
When they lamp the dimple in my chin, 
My starched shirt-front and my legs so nice and thin, 
As Mayor of the city they’re sure to vote me in, 
There’ll be a hot time when they see me to-night!” 
Having sung it once, they sang it again, and 
the Henry Morgan faction, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, stamped irreverent feet in time to the mu- 
sic, then, carried away by enthusiasm, marched 
in lock-step around the hall yelling the refrain at 
the top of their voices. In vain the manager strove 
to get control of the situation. He could not see 
the words printed on the sheet, nor in the wild 
uproar could he catch their import. Neither could 


the band see them. They blew away valiantly, ac- 
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cepting the situation as a normal political ebul- 
lition. It was not until the police arrived and, 
standing below the sheet, made futile efforts to 
tear it down, that the full realization dawned upon 
them, that they were augmenting the disturb- 
ance rather than quelling it. Sam Poag seemed 
especially disconcerted when he found it out. 

“By golly,” he said apologetically, “I began it 
myself! It’s all part of the fun, says I, and blows 
up like a bally calliope!” 

No one listened to his explanation. The police 
were still leaping into the air in the vain hope of 
tearing down the offending sheet which mysteri- 
ously lifted itself just out of reach at each effort. 

In the audience the Dominie, sitting beside 
Hendrick, was alarmed at the condition of his son. 
At the first appearance of the sheet he had gazed 
at the words upon it in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment, then had suddenly doubled up like a jack- 
knife and laughed himself into a state resembling 
hysteria. The Dominie gazed at him in growing 
amazement. 

“Tt seems to me both vulgar and lacking in 
humor,” he said severely. “I cannot understand 
your unseemly mirth!” Hendrick attempted no 
reply. He merely rolled in his seat and murmured, 
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as he wiped his eyes, “The little devil, the little 
devil!” 

When the meeting broke up in a riot, as it did 
soon after, and he was walking home beside the 
Dominie, his recurrent paroxysms caused his 
father to lay a restraining hand upon his shoulder. 

“Hendrick,” he said, “for my sake exercise a 
little more self-control. People will think you are 
intoxicated. I’m afraid you have been studying 
too hard, my son.” And Hendrick, leaning feebly 
against the window of a barber shop, did not deny 
the soft impeachment. 

During all these fast-moving events, Cornelia 
and Pat had remained discreetly quiet upon their 
perches. As luck would have it, however, one of 
the most acrobatic of the policemen was the very 
Officer Daly to whom Pat was indebted for his 
earlier troubles, and in trying to snatch down the 
sheet it was this man who fell on top of the big 
drum, which immediately burst with a resound- 
ing crash, letting him down into the cavity, where 
he stuck fast. At this unfortunate moment a peal 
of boyish laughter rang out above the confusion, 
and the officer, struggling wildly for release, looked 
directly up into the convulsed and frightened face 
of his ancient foe. A final, furious effort broke the 
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drum, and springing from it the policeman charged 
the post like an angry bull. But Pat, having no 
intention of falling again into the clutches of the 
law, had slid down the other side of the post, and 
dodging under the elbows of the now thoroughly 
disorganized audience, had fled by way of the fire 
escape and home by the alley. As yet no one had 
observed Cornelia, and hidden in the obscurity 
of her dizzy perch she surveyed the scene with 
alternate terror and delight. She was like a curi- 
ous traveler in the Alps, who having started an 
avalanche watches its ever-increasing violence as 
it tears its way to the valley below. The enraged 
candidate and two other men were now leaving the 
hall by a stage entrance, and the campaign man- 
ager, purple with emotion, was blaspheming vigor- 
ously and shaking his fist at the impotent police. 

“Find ’em!” he yelled; ‘find the black-hearted 
low-lived villains!”? And it occurred to Cornelia 
that it was time for her to withdraw. 

The other officers of the law, having vainly 
sought for a clue to the mystery in lateral direc- 
tions, now turned their eyes toward the ceiling. 
It was then that Sam Poag, directing a warning 
glance at the flag, suddenly seized his cornet and 
blew a blast upon it like the sound of the last 
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trump. High over the indescribable din rose the 
ear-splitting note. The attention of every one was 
for an instant arrested and every eye looked in 
the direction of the sound. In that instant of dis- 
traction, Cornelia slid swiftly to the floor and, 
dashing wildly through the stage exit, all but 
knocked over the impeccable Mr. Buck as he was 
about to step into his carriage. Little did he reck, 
as she fled past him and ran directly under the 
nose of his blooded horses, that Fate had over- 
taken him in her person and that his early treat- 
ment of Sam Poag had been by her avenged. Still 
less did he dream that political preferment might 
hang upon such slender threads. He was, how- 
ever, blackly aware that his hopes of carrying the 
Ninth Ward were vain, and that with the Ninth 
arrayed against him his chances of the mayoralty 
were exceedingly small. The horses shied as Cor- 
nelia sped by, and the coachman in bumble-bee 
livery made a futile swipe at the flying figure with 
his whip. As he pulled the horses back on their 
thoroughbred haunches and waited for his em- 
ployer to step into the carriage, he touched his 
hat and said politely, “Very animated meeting, I 
should judge, sir. Most enthusiastic from the 
sound.” 
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The candidate merely growled, and Cornelia, 
from the safe obscurity of the crowd on the side- 
walk, watched him as he drove away. Half an 
hour later she timidly mounted the front steps 
of the parsonage and tried the front door. She was 
enormously relieved to find it unlocked. Her only 
miscalculation had been forgetting to secure a 
door-key. She did not suspect that Hendrick had 
been watching for her return, and had quietly 
unlocked it after the rest of the family had gone 
to bed. 

In the safe shelter of her room she undressed, 
and according to her unfailing custom, knelt be- 
side her bed. She sped through the Lord’s Prayer 
as was her habit in beginning her devotions, and 
this formality ended, passed on to more personal 
petitions. 

“QO Lord,” she prayed, “Thou mee: that 
faith without works is dead, and that I had faith 
equal to a grain of mustard seed and it raised a 
great row. I thank Thee for helping to bust up 
John M. Buck. Thine is the glory forever, Amen.” 

Cornelia slept the sleep of the just, but woke 
early the next morning haunted by the thought 
that Hendrick could not fail to recognize the 
verse and her part in the demonstration. She 
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placed great reliance upon his loyalty and discre- 
tion, but thought it best to know definitely how 
matters stood before the family came down to 
breakfast. She therefore made a hasty toilet, and 
when Hendrick appeared for his early cup of 
coffee before starting for the medical school, he 
found her in the dining-room. Meeting his danc- 
ing eyes she understood at once that her surmise 
was correct and that no explanations were neces- 
sary. 

Hendrick came forward and saluted her with 
ceremony. “‘Cornelia,” he said, “I owe you an 
apology. I said you had tackled a job too big for 
you. I believe you could run the whole blamed 
government, darned if I don’t. Hereafter I’m for 
women’s rights, for if you’re after em I’m mighty 
sure you'll get ’em, ane I’d rather stand in with 
you early in the game.” 

Cornelia laughed, but still regarded him a little 
anxiously. 

“Did you tell father?” she asked. 

“Not on your life, Squab,”’ was Hendrick’s 
reply. “I would n’t peach on such a dead-game 
sport. Only, Cornelia, I would n’t adopt politics as 
a profession until you’re a little older. You came 
off Cock-of-the-Walk this time, but sometimes 
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the old gun kicks, and when it does itll knock you 
into the middle of next week. 

Then he gave his attention to breakfast, while 
Cornelia went to get the paper from the steps. 
They read it together while Hendrick drank his 
coffee, and found a whole column devoted to the 
Ninth Ward rally. Hendrick’s poem was given in 
full, and a racy description of the way it was 
received by the audience concluded with this 
paragraph: 

“The authors of this disturbance are not 
known, though Officer Daly claims he has a clue. 
He is at present confined to his home from inju- 
ries received in the performance of duty. He had 
the misfortune to sit down suddenly in the drum, 
and as he weighs two hundred pounds, found it a 
tight fit. The owner of the drum claims damages 
from the city. Officer Daly says that if it’s dam- 
ages they want they are welcome to his. Political 
prophets are of the opinion that the episode has 
ruined whatever chances John M. Buck had of 
carrying the Ninth Ward, and without it his 
election is extremely doubtful. Whoever the per- 
petrators of the coup were, their cards were well 
played and the results may be of far-reaching 
importance.” 
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Cornelia sighed with relief as she put down the 
paper, and when the family gathered for break- 
fast a few moments later, they found her seated 
by the window, absorbed in her spelling book, 
the pattern of a studious child. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE REWARDS OF VIRTUE 


WO days later John M. Buck was defeated 
at the polls. Immediately following the 
event he retired to his hunting lodge in the north 
woods, there to sulk in solitude over a world which 
so pointedly failed to recognize his merits. On 
the November morning when the election returns 
were published, Cornelia started early to school 
and stopped at the express office on her way. She 
found Sam reading the morning paper. As she en- 
tered, he dropped it, rose, and laid an expressive 
finger upon the side of his nose, and then shook 
her warmly by the hand. 

“By golly, Cornelia,” he chuckled, “we sure got 
his goat! The boys have been singin’ that verse 
all over town ever since. I’ll back you ag’in’ the 
world for puttin’ up jobs on the devil!” 

Cornelia received this tribute with composure. 

“It was just like what Joshua did at Jericho, 
was n’t it, Sam?” she said; “when the children 
of Israel hollered and tooted their horns the walls 
just fell right down! I did n’t suppose it would 
be so easy. But then, you see,” she added pi- 
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ously, “the Lord was with us just as he was with 
Joshua.” 

“Umm-mm,” replied Sam, scratching his head 
thoughtfully, ““mebbe so— mebbe not. As the 
hymn says, ‘He moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform,’ but if I was you, Cornelia, I 
would n’t let that idea ketch too firm a holt on me. 
You pulled it off all right this time, but it was a 
mighty narrow squeak for you, just the same. And 
it certainly would have looked bad for the Dom- 
inie if the police had nabbed you. You remem- 
ber what Scriptur says about pride goin’ before 
destruction, and don’t you be too almighty sure 
that the Lord is goin’ to back you up even when 
you think you are runnin’ things to suit Him. My 
observation is that whatever may be the Lord’s 
private views, he don’t display no pertikler inter- 
est in rewardin’ people accordin’ to their inten- 
tions. I knowed a man who went fishin’ onct on 
Sunday, and a thunderstorm came up, an’ by 
golly, he was all right, but the church got struck 
by lightnin’.” 

‘Was it you who went fishing?” asked Cornelia. 

Sam ignored the interruption. 

“The very things the Lord blesses you with 
may turn on you if you don’t keep your eye peeled 
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for the straight an’ narrer path,” he went on. 
“Look at Scriptur if you don’t take it from me. 
There was Solomon. If ever a feller had a swell 
chance, it was him. The Lord give him his choice 
o’ blessin’s, an’ when Solomon elected an eddi- 
cation instead o’ more showy things, He was so 
pleased that He throwed in riches, etcetery, free 
gratis fur nothin’. An’ that throwed Solomon all 
right! He was too blamed sure of himself! It al- 
ways appeared to me like poor judgment on the 
part of the Lord, but Mary says I ain’t no call to 
criticize, an’ His ways is past findin’ out anyway, 
an’ you bet they are. You’d better stick by Solo- 
mon’s choice, Cornelia, an’ lay in a eddication first 
off an’ not TS aa with politics yet a spell. You 
tell Pat the same.’ 

“What’s the matter, Sam?” Ae. Cornelia 
with penetration as he finished his homily. ‘You 
seem kind of panicky this morning. Has any- 
thing happened?” 

“No-o-o, not to say happened,” Sam answered 
uneasily. “Only Officer Daly is out again, an’ sit- 
tin’ down in that drum an’ gettin’ skun the way 
he did ain’t improved his temper none. He seen 
Pat an’ knows he had something to do with the 
rumpus, but he ain’t got the goods on him. Not 
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yet. He ain’t none too friendly with you neither, 
Cornelia.” 

“Why he didn’t see me!” gasped Cornelia. 
eiiecould n’t have!” «©. ~ 

“No, he did n’t see you to the rally, but he 
come nosin’ around here to ast me if I knew you. 
Said them Buchove young ones put him wise to 
your bein’ out of school more’n your health 
seemed to justify. Them Buchoves told him they 
see you drivin’ with me instead of goin’ to school.” 

“What did you tell him?” demanded Cornelia. 

Oh, I dunno. Nothin’ much,” replied Sam. “I 
says, ‘What kind of a lookin’ young one is she? 
I see lots of ’em goin’ by here to school.’ An’ he 
says, ‘Oh, she’s a snub-nosed little Dutchie with 
yeller hair’; an’ I says to him, ‘I took a nice- 
lookin’ little gal in town onct. Like as not she may 
have been the one. But,’ I says, ‘do you mean to 
tell me she was playin’ truant? I can’t believe it,’ 
I says. Then he says, ‘Well, if it was Cornelia 
Van Dine, you’ve bit off consid’able more than 
you can chew. Tyin’ up to her is a dangerous pas- 
time,’ he says. ‘She’ll get you into trouble as sure 
as guns.’ I soothed him down some an’ he left 
without gettin’ much of what you might call real 
information out o’ me. All the same, I tell you 
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he’s got his nose to the trail an’ I advise you to 
stick to your spellin’ book an’ your sums till the 
clouds roll by. There is the bell ringin’ hin min- 
ute! Scoot for school!” 

Cornelia scuffed her feet ‘cata all the 
way to the schoolhouse, and by the time she ar- 
rived there had reached a decision as to her pol- 
icy for the immediate future. She felt the force of 
Sam’s counsel, and as his advice agreed with Hen- 
drick’s she resolved to lead an exemplary life, un- 
til Officer Daly’s wounds, both physical and tem- 
peramental, should heal. It was an easy task to 
impress Pat with the wisdom of this course, and 
a day of unprecedented calm dawned for the 
harried teacher of the sixth grade. Cornelia was 
prompt and regular in attendance, punctilious in 
deportment, and in recitation a miracle of erudi- 
tion. In geography especially she dazzled the 
whole school by her knowledge of the exports of 
India and the glories of Indian architecture. 
Thus three weeks passed by, weeks of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity for the school and increasing 
boredom for Cornelia. Virtue began to pall upon 
her at the end of ten days, and in another ten 
the hideous truth dawned upon her that she was 
already far on the road toward becoming that 
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most intolerable of creatures, “Teacher’s Pet.” 
Nature itself rebelled. 

Conditions were ripe for a reaction when the 
first snow fell. It was a wonderful snowstorm. 
The great feathery flakes fell steadily through the 
morning, and by half past ten there were three 
inches of soft, wet snow covering the school yard. 
The children greeted it with whoops of joy as they 
poured out of doors at recess time, and in two 
minutes the air was thick with flying snowballs. 
It was unfortunate that the first sleigh of the 
season, a delivery wagon on runners driven by an 
irascible butcher’s boy, should pass at this particu- 
lar moment, for the children instantly swarmed 
about it and over it, riding on the runners plough- 
ing up the snow like the prow of an ocean steamer, 
and tumbling over each other and the parcels in a 
frenzy of delight. The butcher’s boy took a mis- 
anthropic view of the pastime. He was irritated, 
and bawled out a command to get off, which was 
hailed with shouts of derision. Goaded to fury, he 
bethought himself of his whip, and without warn- 
ing began an indiscriminate thrashing, letting the 
lash fall where it might. Cornelia was not in the 
sleigh. She and the Buchoves and a crowd of other 
children were racing beside it impartially snow- 
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balling each other, the butcher’s boy, and the 
children on the load. It was not until the lash fell 
on Tim Ahern and she heard his yell of pain and 
dismay, and saw him tumble out on to the street 
with several other children on top of him, that she 
realized the butcher’s boy was not regarding the © 
episode in the light of sport. It was unwise of 
the butcher’s boy, for however just his objections 
might be, he was not equal single-handed to the 
howling mob which instantly avenged itself. A 
volley of snowballs sent with sure aim obliged him 
to concentrate his attention upon his horse, which 
had broken gait and was now careering wildly up 
the street. Swinging too suddenly around a corner 
the sleigh overturned and boy and bundles were 
dumped into the snow. The schoolbell rang at this 
dramatic moment and the children tore themselves 
from the scene of the battle. Cornelia, lingering 
to see if the butcher’s boy were really injured, 
overtook Tim Ahern, who was limping along in 
the wake of the others, more hurt than they had 
realized. Blood was oozing from his cap as Cor- 
nelia stopped beside him. With the prospect of 
succor and the recovery of his breath, Tim gave 
tongue to his sorrows and roused the echoes with 
his howls of pain. Cornelia, instant in sympathy, 
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took charge of the situation. She removed his 
cap and found the hair beneath it soaked with 
blood from a scalp wound. This she washed as 
well as she could with snow. 

“Now give me your handkerchief,” she com- 
manded. : 

*“Ain’t got none,” blubbered Tim. 

Cornelia hesitated not an instant. She lifted her 
skirt, tore her white petticoat into strips, and with 
it bound up Tim’s head and mopped his streaming 
eyes and nose. 

Then she said, ““Now, Timmy stop your bawl- 
ing and come along with me.” 

“Where you goin’ to take me?” sobbed Tim. 

“Home! Where do you s’pose?” Cornelia 
answered briefly. And a few moments later she 
had left him, with explicit directions as to the care 
of his wound, in the arms of a distracted and vol- 
uble Mrs. Ahern. | 

As she entered the schoolroom twenty minutes 
later, she found the children sitting rigidly up- 
right in their seats facing a terrifying tribunal. 
On the platform beside the teacher stood the 
Principal and Officer Daly! Cornelia crept into 
her seat in the front row with the consciousness 
that every eye in the room was fixed upon her, and 
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that the policeman had cast an expressive glance 
at the Principal as though to say, “I told you 
so,” as he recognized her. The Principal spoke. 

“Children,” he said, “you know very well that 
snowballing is forbidden, yet you have deliber- 
ately disobeyed. You have frightened a horse. It 
ran away and upset the sleigh and threw the 
driver into the snow. Several packages were burst 
open and the contents spilled, and the shaft of the 
sleigh was broken. Fortunately the driver was 
not hurt, but the owner is very angry and has 
sent this officer around to find out who the guilty 
ones are and collect damages. I want every child 
who threw snowballs to rise.” 

Cornelia rose. To her dismay and astonishment 
she stood alone. There was a moment of silence 
painful in its profundity, and then a slow scraping 
of feet announced the capitulation of another 
criminal. Pat, seeing his liege lady rise, had strug- 
gled feebly to his feet, and stood shaking with ter- 
ror in his place. The Principal gazed sternly at the 
room in general and then said, to the unhappy 
two, ““You may go to the office.”” Cornelia, her 
head high, swept the room with a glance of blight- 
ing scorn as she and Pat followed the Principal 
and the policeman from the room. In the gloom of 
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the long corridor she found a chance to whisper in 
Pat’s ear, “Don’t you give anything away.” And 
Pat, livid but loyal, nodded comprehension and 
assent. In the office they were subjected to a 
searching inquisition. Cornelia, stiff as a soldier 
at attention, and Pat, limp but upright, stood 
before the desk. 

“Now,” said the Principal, “I want you to tell 
me all about this. You acknowledge you were 
guilty, but there must have been other children 
in it. Tell us who they were.” 

A vivid picture of Dirk Buchove packing a snow- 
ball with ice and sending it flying at the horse 
flashed before Cornelia’s inner eye. Here was a 
chance for retaliation. But coarse methods were 
beneath consideration and there was no element 
of sportsmanship in mere tattling. Such open 
accounts as she had with the Buchoves could be 
left until later for settlement. Cornelia firmly 
closed her lips, looked the Principal in the eye, 
and made no reply. Pat, taking his cue from her, 
also remained mute. 

“ Answer me!” commanded the Principal. “It 
will be better for you if you do. If you give us the 
names of the others, you yourselves may receive 
a lighter punishment. If not, you will be held 
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responsible for the whole thing, and be treated 
accordingly. The Officer here tells me he knows 
you both and suspects you of other offenses.” 

Pat’s knees were here observed to give way, but 
at a glance from Cornelia he stiffened again. 

“You have your chance now. Tell us all you 
know about this morning’s affair.” 

Pat rolled an imploring eye at Cornelia, but she 
yielded not a jot. 

“Come,” urged the Principal, looking at his 
watch, “I will give yeh just three minutes to 
make up your minds.” 

Watch in hand he waited for ee but he 
waited in vain. At the end of three minutes, which 
seemed to the waiting culprits like three hours, he 
snapped the case shut, returned the watch to his 
pocket, and delivered his verdict. © 

“Very well,” he said. “You have made your 
own choice and must take the consequences. 
The owner of the team places the damages at ten 
dollars. Since you will not tell who else threw the 
snowballs that caused this loss, you must pay him 
that sum and you cannot come back to school 
until this is done. When you are ready, you may 
report to me. You may go now and get your 
books.” 
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It was then that Cornelia’s pent-up emotions 
burst forth. She glared defiance at the Principal. 

“If you’d only be fair,” she said, “‘I’d care and 
not kick. But you are n’t fair, so I’ll kick and not 
care! You don’t know how to run a school any- 
way! You make all the children just hate it! I’m 
glad to go, and I don’t want to come back again, 
ever!” And with this valedictory she fled the 
room. eh 

Cornelia was determined that her enforced de- 
parture should be inconspicuous, so she did not 
return immediately to the schoolroom for her 
books. Instead she parted from Pat in the corridor 
and retired to a secluded corner of the basement, 
where, seated on a soap box, she remained in 
silent meditation until the close of the morning 
session. On account of the storm, she had brought 
her lunch to school, and since she deemed it dis- 
creet not to return home when she was not ex- 
pected, she decided to stay and eat her sandwiches 
with the other children who had come similarly 
provided. In the basement room dedicated to in- 
door recess, she therefore listened for the sound 
of the bell and the shuffling feet in the halls above 
which should mark the beginning of the noon re- 
cess. She had not long to wait. In a few moments 
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her sanctuary was invaded by a troop of hungry 
boys and girls who swarmed about her eager to 
know the result of her interview with the Principal. 
That her situation was critical she very well knew. 
She had been and might still be, if she played her 
part skillfully, an admired leader among her mates, 
but it was a delicate art to turn defeat into vic- 
tory and remain dominant in disgrace. Their first 
view of her was calculated to inspire respect. She 
was seated imperturbably in the middle of the 
room eating a jelly sandwich, while before her on 
a bench was spread most of the contents of 
Meenie’s cooky jar. (She had put up her own 
lunch that morning.) : 3 

“Hello, Cornelia,” said Dirk Buchove with an 
air of bravado, casting a greedy eye upon the 
cookies. ‘What did Old Pickleface say to you?” 

Cornelia continued calmly eating her sandwich 
while the other children, shamefaced but eager, 
huddled around to hear her reply. ; 

“He said if we’d tell him who else threw snow- 
balls he’d let us off easy,” said Cornelia. 

There was a breathless pause and glances of 
consternation were exchanged among the num- 
bers of the guilty. 

Then Dirk said, “Did you tell on us, Cornelia? A 
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She looked at him witheringly. 

“No, I did n’t,” she said. “At least I have n’t 
yet. I did n’t tell him I saw you throw snowballs 
with ice in ’em, Dirk Buchove, but I did. And he 
said if we would n’t tell we’d have to pay the 
damages ourselves. Ten dollars!” 

The magnitude of the penalty was a distinction 
in itself. Cornelia paused to give full dramatic 
value to it and to her noble forbearance. Then she 
resumed her sandwich and her speech. 

“Of course, if we should tell you’d all get the 
grand bounce,” she said, “But as it is, Pat and I 
are the only ones to suffer.” 

‘Cornelia, what did you say to him?” breathed 
Katchen. 

“Oh, I just told him what I thought of him,” 
said Cornelia with the nonchalance of one whom 
Fate cannot harm. “I told him he did n’t know 
how to run a school, anyway. I said he made us 
all hate it and I never wanted to come back again 
as long as [ live.” 

“Cornelia!” gasped her spell-bound audience. 
“You never did!”’ 

Cornelia felt her slipping ascendancy once more 
within her grasp. 

““Of course, I did,” she said easily. “And now 
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I'll tell you what I think of you! It was dirt mean 
of you to sneak out of it the way you did and leave 
Pat and me to take the blame. There were plenty 
besides us who saw you throw snowballs and 
somebody’s bound to peach on you, and then 
Old Pickleface will give it to you all the worse for 
not owning up in the first place. I would n’t be 
in your shoes for a good deal!” This was a new 
and appalling point of view. __ ? 

The air was electric with apprehension and ad- 
miration. Cornelia was rapidly rising in their esti- 
mation to the stature of a heroine. She was quick 
to seize her advantage. 

*““Pat’s gone home, but I thought I’d stay and 
have lunch with you for the last time,” she said 
plaintively. “IJ may never see you again. Have 
a cooky.” | 

She passed them out until there were none left, 
then, mistress of the situation and surrounded by 
a sycophantic circle, she arose as if to go. Her mag- 
nanimity touched them. 

“Oh, Cornelia, we don’t want you to go!” cried 
an impressionable little girl with brown curls, and 
“Don’t go, Cornelia,” echoed the others. Cornelia 
smiled sadly upon them. 

“T wish you’d all come with me,” she said, with 
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touching simplicity. “It would probably be better 
for you if you did, too. If you should all sirtke, 
then of course he could n’t pick out any special 
ones to punish even if he did find them Out, 

Strikes were familiar episodes in the lives of 
many of these children and their sympathies were 
naturally with them. The idea seemed plausible 
and safe and it caught like sparks in a haymow. 
Cornelia remained loftily indifferent in manner, 
yet kept a shaping hand upon events, which from 
this point on moved with great swiftness toward 
the climax. 

“Dirk,” said Cornelia, “you are the biggest boy 
in the seventh grade and every one sort of looks 
up to you” (Dirk tried not to look conscious) ; 
“and, besides, it was your snowball that made the 
horse run, so you’d better be the Captain. You 
choose some one to help you in your room and 
some one from the sixth, and they can get all the 
children down here when they come back to 
school. Then you can lock the door and if Old 
Pickleface comes down and tries to scare you, you 
just tell him you won’t come back until he lets 
Pat and me. He can’t do a thing to you with the 
doors locked, and I guess he’Il wish he had n’t been 
so mean.” 
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Sizzling with excitement, the children organized 
the demonstration as they ate their lunch. Pickets 
were appointed to waylay the returning children 
as they entered the schoolhouse and bring them 
to the basement. Here they were let into the con- 
spiracy which was unfolded to them by Cornelia. 
The adventurous spirits needed no persuasion, 
and she was ready with arguments for the timid. 
Cornelia remained with them until the bell was 
about to ring for the afternoon session, then she 
bade them a touching farewell. 

“It won’t do for me to be seen here,” she said. 
“They’d think I put you up to it when all the 
time it’s a sympathetic strike because he has n’t 
been fair. You tell Old Pickleface that he’ll have 
to treat us all alike and then you stick!” 

These instructions completed, she bade Dirk 
lock the door, and herself made an unobtrusive 
departure from the basement entrance. She did 
not appear at home until the usual hour and for- 
bore burdening her family with her private trou- 
bles. After dinner she waylaid Hendrick in the 
hall. 

“Oh, Hendrick,” she pleaded, “won’t you go 
with me to the Aherns’? You’re almost as good as 
a doctor and they can’t afford a real one. Tim fell 
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off a sled to-day and cut his head. I tied it up, but 
I’m afraid I did n’t do it right.” 

Glad of a bit of professional experience and will- 
ing to humor her, Hendrick consented, and the 
two appeared a few moments later at the door of 
the dingy little house of the Aherns. 


CHAPTER XII 
KARMA 


HE door was opened by Tim himself with 
a bandage over one eye. 

Cornelia greeted him cheerfully. 

“Hello, Timmy,” she said, “I’ve brought my 
brother to see you. He’ll fix up your cracked nut 
as good as new.” - 

The rest of the family swarmed about the visi- 
tors and Mrs. Ahern launched upon a description 
of her emotions when Tim was brought home. 

“When I see him comin’ in with the blood all 
runnin’ down forninst his nose, me knees just 
guv out on me,” she declared. “Holy Mother, says 
I, what next? Sure if it ain’t one trouble it’s an- 
other. There’s nothin’ so sociable as sorrow, I 
says. One trouble will bring a dozen of its friends 
— an’ that in no time at all. An’ sure enough, did 
n’t Pat come home at noon with his books, trun 
out along with Cornelia here for throwin’ snow- 
balls!” 

Hendrick gave Cornelia a quick look, but she 
had her back turned and was ostentatiously chirp- 
ing to the baby, so he merely said, “Come here, 
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Tim!” And the next half hour was spent in at- 
tention to his patient. 

“Pretty dressy bandage you’ve got here,”’ he 
remarked jocosely as he unwound Tim’s head. 
“We would n’t do you up in embroidery at the 
hospital.” 

“Tt’s Cornelia’s petticoat,” answered Tim. 

“T did n’t have anything else to use,”’ Cornelia 
explained. “I just had to take it.” 

“You did a pretty good job with it,”’ was Hen- 
drick’s only comment. ‘‘Maybe if you got along 
better in school you might be a doctor yourself 
some day.” 

“Oh, Hendrick,” breathed Cornelia; “do you 
really think I could?”’ 

“Sure you could, if you really wanted to,” said 
Hendrick. “But you’d have to study like the old 
Harry, and, of course, if you can’t get through the 
sixth grade, it won’t be likely you’d ever get as far 
as the medical school!” 

Cornelia did not reply. She watched him in si- 
lence as he cut Tim’s hair, cleansed the wound, 
and dressed it again with sterilized bandages. Ap- 
parently she was absorbed in the process. In real- 
ity she was weighing Hendrick’s disturbing sugges- 
tion. She visualized herself as an angel of mercy 
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driving about in a smart doctor’s carriage carrying 
a handsome medicine case and snatching grate- 
ful patients from premature graves. It was an 
attractive role. Possibly Hendrick would let her 
have an office with him. Education like a weary, 
uphill road stretched itself between her and the 
realization of this dream. She was recalled to ac- 
tualities by Mrs. Ahern, who at the moment of 
their departure reverted to Pat’s situation. 

“Whativer will we do now I dunno,” she com- 
mented plaintively. “Sure there’s niver a dull mo- 
ment when you’re about, Cornelia! You’re as 
clever as the Old Boy himsilf at gettin’ out of 
trouble. If you were half as handy at not gettin’ 
int would be a deal aysier. I’m not denyin’ you’re 
the Heart of Gold an’ we’re beholden to you, in- 
dade, but ’t is God’s truth that the troubles you 
get em out of is usually those you get ‘em into in 
the first place. Howiver Pat’s goin’ to get the 
money like the Principal told him to I don’t see. If 
he had kep’ his seat an’ minded his own business, 
like the other children, an’ not been paradin’ his 
crimes like he seen you do, ’t is likely everything 
would have blown over an’ no harm done.” 

The mystified Hendrick left Cornelia to make 

er own defense. | 
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“Don’t you worry, Mrs. Ahern,” she said with 
outward confidence but inward qualms; “Ill take 
care of the money. All the other children threw 
snowballs too, only they were such cowards they 
would n’t tell on themselves. They just the same 
as lied about it. You would n’t want Pat to do 
that, would you?” 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Ahern, “though sometimes, 
God knows, lies is a deal more comfortable than 
the truth. If you was so terrible keen on tellin’ the 
truth, why did n’t you tell who else done it when 
the Principal ast you to?” 

“That’s different,” quoth Cornelia; “you don’t 
have to tattle. But then,” she added brightly, 
“you just cheer up, Mrs. Ahern. Things are n’t 
through happening yet. There’s a strike on now. 
None of the children went back to school this 
afternoon. They’re standing by Pat and me.” 

Mrs. Ahern threw up her hands. Mr. Ahern, 
who had taken no part in the conversation, now 
removed his pipe and spoke for the first time. 

“Woman,” he said to his wife, “you lave things 
lay. If Cornelia’s on the job it’s not for such as 
you to meddle. Nor me nayther. Give her the rope 
an’ she’ll trip up the Old Boy himsilf, let alone 
that there addle-pated Principal.” And with this 
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dictum Cornelia and Hendrick took their depar- 
ture. 

It was well that on the way home Hendrick 
came into full possession of the facts, for when 
they reached the parsonage it was evident that 
affairs of moment were under consideration. ‘The 
study was brightly lighted and on the window 
shade Cornelia recognized the shadowy profile 
of the Principal. Moreover, as they reached the 
hall his voice, raised in wrathful exposition, came 
clearly to their ears. 

“She’s at the bottom of it, I'll guarantee,” were 
the words they heard. 

Hendrick laid his hand on the study doorknob. 

“Clear out, Squab,” he said, and as Cornelia 
sped upstairs he opened it and went in. He found 
there three men in earnest conversation with the 
Dominie. They were the owner of the delivery 
sled, the Principal, and Officer Daly. From over- 
head Cornelia listened to the ominous rumble of 
their voices. She could not make out the words, 
but the rumbles were distinguishable and the in- 
flections gave her an accurate impression of the 
state of mind of each speaker. There was an out- 
raged rumble from the property owner, a corrob- 
orative and aggrieved rumble from Officer Daly, 
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and a long, fierce murmur from the Principal. This 
was followed by a mollifying and explanatory 
rumble from her beloved Hendrick, and at last 
the voice of the Dominie brought the council to a 
close. ‘There was scraping of chairs, and the sound 
of feet. The door of the study opened and Corne- 
lia heard the Principal’s voice. 

“The trouble is they have no respect for the 
law,” he said. 

“No, they ain’t,” interrupted Officer Daly with 
feeling. 

“They see their fathers strike, and they think 
that is the way to get their own will in school. 
They think they can apply union methods to 
school life. However, I shall be able to teach them 
a lesson they won’t forget soon! That Buchove 
boy seems to have been the ringleader in the plot. 
He’s one of your parishioners, I believe, Dominie. 
Officer Daly here escorted him home and I think 
he won’t try that trick again. His mother was very 
upset.” 

Upstairs Cornelia, hanging over the balustrade, 
clapped her hands suddenly over her mouth and 
executed a silent but exuberant dance until she 
heard the principal conclude his recital with this 
personal tribute to herself. 
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“As to your daughter, sir, she is a truant, and 
when in school a disturbing influence. I prefer 
that she should not return.” 

There was a moment of painful silence then the 
Dominie’s gentle voice rose in response. 

“‘T am very sorry, indeed, for the trouble you 
are having, Mr. Pribble,”’ he said, “and particu- 
larly for my daughter’s part in it. For that I take 
full responsibility. The ten dollars which you de- 
manded of her and the Ahern boy I have already 
paid, but, if you wil! permit me to say so, your 
conduct of the affair has not been marked by com- 
plete justice, and for that the responsibility must 
remain with you. I can offer you no solution of 
your dilemma in regard to the strike. Good- 
night.” And the front door closed. 

A moment later Cornelia was ushered before a 
family tribunal, in her father’s study. Confronted 
thus, she rendered a complete account of her sev- 
ered relations with the school, but was reticent 
in regard to the strike. Her mother was tearful, 
Amelia impatient, and the Dominie grave. Hen- 
drick alone seemed inclined to view the situation 
with some leniency. 

**She’s done worse things ots of times and got 
away with it,” he said extenuatingly; “I really 
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think old Pribble has made rather an ass of him- 
self.” 

“That,” observed the Dominie, “‘is not the sub- 
ject under discussion.” 

“Tt’s such a disgrace,” sighed Amelia. “I just 
know what the ‘Daily News’ will do. It’ll be all 
over the parish to-morrow!”’ 

“What shall we do about her schooling?” sighed 
Mrs. Van Dine. “She’ll never be able to do any- 
thing in life without an education.” 

Cornelia’s quenched spirits gave a final flicker. 

“T’Il bet the ‘Daily News’ won’t say anything,” 
she said. “I fixed her.” 

The Dominie gazed at his daughter sadly, but 
made no comment on this assertion, and for a 
moment a painful silence fell upon the group. It 
was broken by the Domine. 

“Tt seems a pity,” he said, “to be obliged to 
spend so much money for such a purpose when our 
own needs and those of others are so insistent. I 
had laid aside that ten dollars for the Devries fam- 
ily. It was all I could spare, and Mr. Devries is 
sick abed and his wages stopped. They are in great 
need, which now I cannot relieve. It will be a poor 
Christmas for them, They may have to go cold or 
hungry for this.” 
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Cornelia drooped. The far-reaching effect of 
conduct had never before been so painfully appar- . 
ent to her. She looked at the carpet, but made no 
reply and the Dominie after a moment’s thought 
went on speaking. 

“Cornelia,” he said gently, “I have thought a 
great deal about you during the past year. It is n’t 
only this affair that troubles me. You don’t seem 
to fit into the scheme of things anywhere. You do 
not get on in school. You do not seem to consider 
education as having any relation to life, or any pur- 
pose except to annoy you. Though you are bright 
enough when things really interest you, you are 
incapable of doing a duty which does not appeal to 
you, you feel confident of your ability to manage 
everything else under the sun, and so I have made 
up my mind to turn Cornelia Van Dine over to 
you, for a time at least. From this hour you are 
under no restrictions. You may do exactly as you 
please. If you do not care for an education you 
may stay ignorant. I shall not force you. I shall 
not even advise you. Your home is here, of course, 
but hereafter you must act solely on your own 
1 deena ay and take the consequences of your 
pwn acts.’ my 

In the silence which followed this unexpected 
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verdict, Cornelia crept disconsolately to her own 
room. She felt no exaltation in her new freedom. 
Her mother’s good-night kiss had felt like a last 
farewell. Her father had cast her off. Hendrick of- 
fered no companionship. Her world was tumbling 
about her ears. Even Mrs. Ahern had reproached 
her! She had brought disgrace upon her family, 
and as far as she could fathom it, chiefly for the 
offense of confessing her own fault and refusing to 
incriminate others! It was a topsy-turvy world 
where virtue seemed to make common cause with 
vice to disturb one’s peace of mind. Sam’s words 
came back to her: 

“The Lord don’t show no partikler interest in 
rewardin’ people accordin’ to their intentions.” 

She wondered just what her intentions had 
been, anyway. Mournfully she traced the se- 
quence of events as she prepared for bed. 

“It seems awful queer that just throwing a few 
snowballs should get things into such a mess,” 
she moaned. “I should n’t wonder if my whole life 
was ruined.” And with this chilly reflection she 
crept into bed. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE MORNING AFTER 


ORNELIA awoke the next morning with 
the heavy feeling familiar enough to older 
people, but new to her buoyant experience. 

“‘T wonder why I feel so bad,” she said to her- 
self vaguely as she rubbed her eyes. Then memo- 
ries of the previous evening rolled over her in an 
illuminating flood and she sat up in bed and stared 
at the day opening before her. It loomed a blank. 
It held no duties, no restrictions. She might go 
where she pleased, do what she pleased. It held the 
freedom for which she had longed and which she 
felt so confident she was qualified to enjoy. It was 
the freedom for which she had been willing to play 
truant, to deceive her parents and flout her duties. 
Yet now that it was attained the prospect seemed 
peculiarly flavorless. No one had called her, but 
she arose and began to dress. She realized a mo- 
mentary satisfaction as she put on her best dress 
and her best shoes, and stuffed the hated apron 
into the bottom of the bureau. She would at least 
take so much toll of her new-found liberties. ‘Then 
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she went downstairs. She was greeted politely by 
her family, and no comment was made on her toilet 
or the fact that she was late to breakfast. Meenie 
served her in silence. The clock pointed to quar- 
ter of nine. No one said, “Hurry, Cornelia, or 
you’ll be late for school.”” No one seemed the least 
interested in her plans. She put on her tam-o-shan- 
ter and moved slowly toward the door. She hoped 
some one would ask her where she was going, but 
no one did. At the foot of the steps she paused. 
There was no more reason for going one way than 
another. With a curiously lost and lonely feeling 
she turned toward the express office. 

She found Sam loading his wagon in callous 
unconsciousness of the stupendous events that 
were taking place within the arena of her soul. He 
looked with surprise at her solemn little face. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to school this mornin’?” he in- 
quired. 

Cornelia shook her head. 

“Why, what’s up?” 

Cornelia essayed a casual manner. “Oh,” she 
said, “I just thought I’d go to town.” 

Sam stared. “What, again?” he said, — “after 
what I told you about Officer Daly and all? Cor- 
nelia, I ain’t runnin’ your affairs, and you’re wel- 
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come to ride, but I’m bound to say I think you’re 
temptin’ Providence. You’re takin’ risks!” 

Cornelia kicked her heels against the door jamb 
and meditated before replying. She decided not 
to mince matters. 

“Sam,” she said at last, “I’m expelled.” 

“My Gawd,” exclaimed Sam, thrusting his cap 
to the back of his head and gazing at her with his 
hands on his hips. “It ain’t possible, Cornelia! 
Not really!” 

“Vou mustn’t swear, Sam,” said Cornelia 
primly. 

“There I go,” said Sam, smiting himself re- 
morsefully, “backsliding again! Down grade to 
hell and no brakes on! I’m a sinner. But, Cor- 
nelia, you joggled it right out of me. What the — 
What on earth have you been doin’ now?” 

Cornelia unfolded the situation. “You see, 
Sam,” she said as she finished her recital, “I 
did n’t mean to put up a job on any one. I’ve 
been going to school and getting my lessons just 
the way you said, and I’ve got into a worse fix than 
I ever got into when I ran away and did other 
things. Father’s cast me off. He says I can do just 
as I please, and the Principal is mad. But,” she 
added with a momentary gleam of satisfaction, 
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rest of those mean little cowards will wish they 
had owned up when I did. They all struck and 
did n’t go back to school.” 

“Whose idea was that?” asked Sam. 

“Well,” admitted Cornelia, “I had something 
to do with it.” 

“T’ll bet you did,” chuckled Sam. “You are n’t 
so darned good yet you need to worry about dyin’ 
young, Cornelia! You’ve fixed it up so they'll 
get what’s comin’ to em all right! Fer’s I can see 
you’ve pulled down the hull buildin’ just like 
Samson done, only you’ve managed to crawl out 
from under, yourself.” 

For a moment Cornelia brightened mischiev- 
ously, but immediately relapsed into gloom. 

“Tf it was only just the ones who deserve it,” 
she said, “I would n’t care. But there’s the ten 
dollars. Father has paid it; he was going to give 
it to the Devries family. They’re awfully poor 
and sick, and now he can’t, so they won’t have 
any Christmas. They did n’t do a thing, but they 
catch it just the same.” 

“Ves,” agreed Sam, “that’s just the way things 
goes. Anybody that bases good conduct on hopes 
of reward is barkin’ up the wrong tree. I p’inted 
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that out to you some time ago, Cornelia, an’ now 
it’s druv home. The innercent ante has to suffer 
with the guilty.” 

“Tt isn’t fair!” Cornelia burst out. “Things 
are n’t run right! It does n’t make any difference 
whether you are right or wrong, you get into trou- 
ble just the same! I don’t see what the Lord’s 
thinking about! The Bible says David was a man 
after God’s own heart, and I’m sure he cut up like 
everything! And there was Moses who never did 
but one little wrong thing and he got shut out 
of the Promised Land for it! I’ll bet he was a lot 
better than most of the Children of Israel that 
got in!” 

“Like as not,” assented Sam, with a quizzical 
smile. Then he added: “When you’ve got the rest 
of the world licked into shape, Cornelia, mebbe 
you’d better tackle the Bible an’ kind o’ bring it 
up to date. It must seem kind of antiquated to a 
progressive person like you.” 

His sarcasm was lost upon Cornelia. She had her 
nose buried in her collar, for the air was chill, and 
was gazing broodingly before her. At the end of 
his route Sam bade her good-bye and she trudged 
away toward the busy streets of the shopping dis- 
trict. All the long morning she wandered about 
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gazing into shop windows now filled with har- 
bingers of Christmas, or in crowded aisles 
mingling with holiday shoppers. Time stretched 
before her an endless succession of such pointless 
journeys. She wondered why the liberty she had 
so ardently longed for should be so far from satis- 
fying in attainment. 

At noon she bought some roasted chestnuts 
from a man who sat beside his brazier at the cor- 
ner of an alley, and warmed herself on his meager 
fire as she ate them. Then she resumed her wan- 
derings. The barometer of her spirits fell lower 
and lower. She was cold. She was hungry. And her 
father had said that the Devries family might 
have to stay cold and hungry on account of her! 
The thought haunted her, and her lively imagi- 
nation embroidered it with further disasters. A 
newsboy, pinched and blue with cold, passed her, 
his hands stuffed deep in his pockets and his 
shoulders hunched to keep out the wind. A shiver- 
ing old woman held out shoe-laces and whined a 
plea that she should buy. Cornelia watched the 
hurrying throngs, but no one seemed to notice 
these unfortunates. The tide of prosperity flowed 
by them with hardly a ripple. She herself had 
nothing to give, yet she could not forget them. It 
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was people like that who must suffer for her der- 
elictions. At last she paused in her aimless jour- 
ney before a large second-rate department store, 
her attention arrested by a sign in the window — 
“Girls Wanted.” : 

“I’m a girl,” she said to herself vaguely. “I 
wonder if they’d take me.”’ 

This positive suggestion appeared like a raft in 
a sea of negations. Almost without volition she 
joined the living stream, was carried by it into the 
crowded aisles of the store, and in a few moments 
found herself staring up into the face of a short, 
fat man with a large nose who was asking her ques- 
tions. 

“Want a job, do you?” said the fat man. “How 
old are you?” 

*‘Almost twelve,” said Cornelia. 

The fat man looked doubtful. 

“Pretty young,” he said, “but there ain’t no 
law against it and we need help for the holiday 
trade. You look pretty smart. What can you 
do?” 

Cornelia considered. She suddenly realized that 
her achievements were not such as to command 
respect in commercial circles. ‘Putting up jobs 
on the devil” was not in their line. In vain she 
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sought for something impressive to recount. Her 
successes assumed an alien and forbidding air. 

“T d-don’t know,” she faltered. 

“Can you spell?” asked the fat man. 

“Some, A little. Not very much,” Cornelia re- 
plied. 

“How about arithmetic? Can you make 
change?” 

“JT —T think so.” Cornelia’s response lacked 
her accustomed assurance. 

“Tow much does thirty-seven cents from one 
dollar leave — quick, now?” 

Cornelia gasped. “If I had paper and pencil 
[ weed, 

“Pencil and paper nothin’,” snorted the fat 
man. “If you can’t do that straight off in your 
head, you ain’t got one worth a soft-boiled egg. 
You could n’t make change, that’s sure. Not in the 
Christmas rush. But mebbe you could be a cash 
girl if you look sharp. ‘That don’t require much 
brains. Here, Miss Cohen,” he said, turning to a 
black-haired young lady at a desk, “take this here 
girl and run her in for a cash-chaser at five per. 
She ain’t got much head, but I guess her legs is 
O.K.” And he was gone. 

With her heart pounding Cornelia followed Miss 
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Cohen to a dirty rear room, where, under her or- 
ders, she submitted to the indignity of a hideous 
checked apron and received these instructions. 

“When you hear a clerk pounding on the coun- 
ter you just leg it as fast as you can go. Get the 
money from her and bring it back to the desk,” 
she commanded, “and mind you don’t dawdle.” 

All the long afternoon Cornelia ran back and 
forth battered by the crowds of shoppers, wearied 
by the bad air, striving to keep up with the inces- 
sant rat-tat-tat of the pencils. Twice she was repri- 
manded for stupidity by the clerks, and once by a 
shopper for running into her. It was a weary and 
well-nigh disheartened Cornelia that crept out of 
the store at closing-time and stood in the crowded 
street-car all the way to the west side. It was long 
after dark when she climbed up the steps of the 
parsonage and saw her mother’s pale and dis- 
tressed face at the window, but no questions were 
asked of her and the dinner hour passed with no 
comment on her day. Only to Hendrick, who came 
to her room after she had gone to bed, did she con- 
fide her secret. 

“Bully for you, Squab,”’ was Hendrick’s com- 
ment. “You won’t like it, but I bet you stick it 
out! You’re no quitter!” And sustained by his 
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faith in her Cornelia seized firm hold upon her 
waning purposes. 

It was Hendrick who waked her in the morning, 
gave her her car-fare and cheered her departure 
for her day’s work. It was Hendrick who later 
interviewed his tearful mother and grave, anxious 
father, supporting their weakening resolution. 

“You said she could do just what she pleased,” 
he argued, “and I think it’s pretty plucky of her 
anyway. She’ll learn a lot.” 

“She’ll learn a lot she’d better not know,” 
sighed his mother, “and maybe catch all sorts of 
things besides.” 

' “T can’t go back on my word,” said the Domi- 
nie, “but I never dreamed she would do anything 
like this.” 

Cornelia, pale and resolute, stuck grimly to her 
task the next day. She could not disappoint Hen- 
drick, her sole link with the confident and care- 
free past. 3 

“It’s just like the Bible,” she confided to her 
tear-stained pillow as she went to bed the third 
night, “I’ve put my hand to the plough and I 
dassent turn back, not till I get to the end of the 
row. But I bet I’ll be careful what plough I take 
hold of the next time.” 
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The weary days stretched themselves into a 
week, the week lengthened itself to two and more, 
and still she held steadfastly to her self-appointed 
task. The family watched her with silent wonder 
and respect, but without comment. 

On the Saturday night before Christmas, as the 
Dominie was preparing his sermon for the next 
day, there came a knock at his study door. 

“Come in,” said the Dominie, and Cornelia ap- 
peared. 

She advanced a little timidly to her father’s 
desk and laid upon it two five-dollar bills. The 
Dominie gazed at her over his glasses. 

“What does this mean, Cornelia?” he asked, 
and a close observer might have noticed that his 
voice shook a little. 

“Tt’s for the Devrieses,”’ Cornelia answered, — 
“for their Christmas, so they need n’t go cold and 
hungry on account of me. I earned it myself. And, 
oh, dear father, won’t you please boss me again? 
I just detest doing as I please!” 


THE END 
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